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Sermons for the Month of January 





THE CIRCUMCISION—NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


THE SPIRIT OF HOPE 
BY THE REV. W. MCMULLEN, S.J. 


“Looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.”—Tit., ii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—The future as viewed by youth and age. Youth sees gain, 
age fears loss. Worldly hope offers a shadow and is uncertain of that. 
Hence the dismay and despair of the world. 


Christian hope offers the glory of the sons of God. This no shadow, 
but the only real. And certain because built on God. Nay more, it is, 
according to St. Paul, the present possession of that glory. Hence joy 
and peace. 

The beginning of a New Year. The day points our gaze to 
the future. Men when they are young give themselves to the 
enjoyment of the passing hour. If they do cast a forward 
glance to the clouded future, the clouds are rosy with the reflec- 
tions of the present sunshine. They seem to see only new enjoy- 
ment to come, new sights, new adventures, new acquirements, 
new wealth, power, pleasure—a glad harvest of gain. As the 
years pile up a wider experience of life shatters this dream. 
Sooner or later disappointment comes and sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and the illusion of a world of indefinite pleasure and gain 
is forever destroyed. There may still remain some hope that 
the future will be kinder than the past but that hope must always 
be largely dashed with fear, with the fear of loss. Very few 
escape for long the personal disenchantment—no one that sees 
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and thinks, though he suffers not in his own person, can keep 
his early dream. The past will still remain with its memories 
to console, but the future—the New Year—what will it bring? 
It is uncertain, but it may bring sorrow and distress, suffering 
and great loss. In the years that have but recently come and 
gone how much human hope has been confounded, how many 
eyes have been filled with the salt tears of bitterness and despair. 

All this is writ large in our modern literature. Amidst all 
the wonderful advance of our days the accent of spiritual dis- 
may is dominant. Life is a hard thing, an unjoyful, raptureless 
thing of unfulfilled aims and even worse—a vain mocking thing 
because it is the sport of ironic immortals. Men have set out 
to seek pleasure and joy has passed them by, and they turn and 
rail at life in their bitterness, at life that crushes them each in 
turn, inevitably, inexorably. 

We Catholics live in the world. We hear its thoughts in our 
daily intercourse with our fellows, we read them in the press, 
we see them embodied on the stage; and we stand in danger of 
being infected by the spirit that breathes in them — of being 
“gassed” by this hell-begotten poison of despair that sweeps 
over the whole earth and stifles every endeavor, every spiritual 
aspiration of the soul, every cry for joy and peace. How shall 
we escape? How keep our spiritual life strong and healthy? 
How fight our way to safety? 

“Put ye on the helmet of hope,” said St. Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians, and not only to them but to us also. If the early Chris- 
tians needed to be reminded incessantly of the “support of hope,” 
we of a later age need it no whit the less. 

And this hope of which St. Paul speaks so insistently in his 
Epistles, what does it mean? Is it a mere sentiment, a blind 
unreasoning trust in the progress of the human race, a vague 
confidence that good will at the last issue triumphant, that all 
the pain and sorrow and discord lacerating the heart of the 
world to-day is but the inevitable result of the angry clash of 
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the forces of evil against the power that strives for good and 
that this good power (which a modern prophet proclaims as 
the great discovery of God) will succeed in shattering evil and 
thus find peace itself at length and bring peace to poor humanity? 
It is not. It is a pure, strong, definite, reasoned, certain hope— 
the hope of the glory of the sons of God. This helmet of hope 
is proof against every blow, nor can any poisonous vapor pene- 
trate it for it is the gift of God. We are clad in the promises 
of God. 

This is what St. Paul would tell us—that our Christian hope 
is God-given and therefore our sure protection. God Himself 
has become our debtor, as St. Augustine says: “For Thou, be- 
cause Thy mercy endureth for ever, vouchsafeth to those to 
whom Thou forgivest all their debts to become also a debtor by 
Thy promises.” 

To understand this aright we need to recall some fundamental 
truths. Our holy religion is not a man-made view of the uni- 
verse, a mere philosophy: it is a revelation, the unveiling of 
God to man. And that revelation is summed up in one word— 
the very Word of God, Jesus Christ Our Lord. We glory in 
the name Christian, for to be a Christian is to be one with Jesus 
Christ, and to be one with Him is to be one with God Himself, 
to be reconciled with God our Maker. We are buried with 
Christ in Baptism, that as Christ is risen from the dead so we 
may all walk in newness of life. And this new life of the 
justified is the life of the sons of God—‘and if sons, heirs also, 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 

Many we know will not receive the glad tidings but sit with 
their backs to the light spinning their doleful theories—a prey 
to the gloomiest obsessions. The world which in their unthink- 
ing youth seemed a fairyland of delights has become a vast 
forest of gloom wherein men wander blindly at the sport of 
forces blind as they ; and life is a thing that hurts, as hurt indeed 
it must if life be what they think. But not for us this agony 
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of dismay, this torture of vague questionings and unresolvable 
doubts. Light has shone upon us—“I am the way, the truth and 
the life’—the light of the world, Jesus Christ, the brightness of 
the glory of God. Our faith lifts us above the dark imaginings 
of men to the incandescence of the truth of God. The first 
unveiling is blinding in its glory, but when our spiritual per- 
ception returns we see a new world more intensely real, more 
urgent than the insistent world of sense around us. And in this 
new world we move as the friends of God, bathed in the grace 
of God, rejoicing in the liberty of the sons of God. 

But what of the future? The future too is ours if we are 
really Christians. For Jesus Christ has gone before only to 
prepare a place for us. The life of grace here is but the prelude 
to the life of glory to come when we shall enter on our inheri- 
tance with Christ for all eternity—co-heirs with Him and, in 
St. Peter’s tremendous phrase, “partakers of the divine nature.” 
This is the glory to be qurs—nay, it is ours already this day, for 
“we are saved by hope,” says St. Paul. ‘Looking for the blessed 
hope and coming of the glory of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” we already possess all that wealth of joy that 
salvation means for us—eternal life, the vision of God face to 
face, the resurrection of the body, all is ours now, for “hope 
confoundeth not.” And this hope is our support, our protec- 
tion, our helmet in the days of strife. 

This hope is no misty religious consolation. It is reasoned, 
clear and sure. In the early days of the war there fell on the 
field of battte a young Frenchman who (like so many of the 
youth of France) had come through the mists of unbelief to the 
light of God’s revelation. He had sought gropingly for some 
hope and peace and prayed thus: “Behold my heart, O Lord, 
which desires Thy peace, and behold my thought which will 
have none of this peace if it be built on a lie. O heavenly Father, 
Thou understandest that I have no need of a shadow and that 
no dream can comfort me in the great earthly battle in which 
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[have to fight. For I am a real man in a real world and I am 
a soldier struggling in the real conflict of life.” And faith was 
given him and hope and with them joy and peace. 

And so for us: we ask not for a shadow, for a dream. We 
ask a hope that is real and assured. And our hope is real and 
assured because it is builded strong on the Word of God, Christ 
Jesus Our Lord. Faith gives the light and hope gives present 
possession—it is the golden link binding fast our justification in 
Jesus Christ to the glory that is to be—the glory of our eternal 
inheritance. For in hope we are saved and hope confoundeth 
not. This is the grand God-given truth which St. Paul preaches 
so persistently — the truth which should run like warm wine 
through our veins and kindle in our poor hearts a very fire of 
divine joy. 

To-day, then, this New Year’s Day, we shall ponder this great 
thing, and the future will have no fear for us. We shall medi- 
tate upon it, and make it actual and real—vividly real by thought 
and constant practice. Our life then will be a life of joy—real 
abiding joy that no earthly gain can bring. 

The New Year may bring its trials and perplexities, its pains 
and losses, but it cannot take away our hope. And we look 
forward securely with St. Paul’s triumphant words upon our 


lips: “I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
tipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus Our Lord.” Because we hope in Him and “hope con- 
foundeth not.” 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN JANUARY (EPIPHANY) 


THE GIFTS OF THE MAGI 
BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, 0.M.1. 


SYNOPSIS.—The miraculous star, the Magi, the three gifts of gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh, all these are associated with our conception of the 
Epiphany. They are a manifestation to us of Christ's royal dignity, His 
divine majesty, and the salvation He wrought for us. 


I, The liturgy of the festival, both mass and breviary, teems with pas- 
sages that honor the royalty of the King of the universe. If gold tsa 
tribute most esteemed by earthly monarchs, then the gift of the Magi is 
the gift of what is most esteemed by God—the immortal soul dedicated 
to Heaven by the illuminating submission of a generous faith. 


II, The Magi acknowledged the divinity of Christ. 
III. The gift of myrrh was offered in pre-vision of Christ’s Passion, 


In ancient times myrrh was used for embalining the bodies of the dead, 
It was therefore to honor Christ as Saviour that the Magi presented him 
with a gift of myrrh. The Church calls on Christians to show a true 
appreciation for the salvation that the Son of God revealed this day to 
the Gentile world. 

The sixth of January is the festival of the Epiphany or the 
manifestation of the Saviour to the Gentiles. Twelve days ago 
we beheld the good tidings of great joy announced by Angels 
to Jewish shepherds. Now by means of a miraculous star ap- 
pearing to the Magi, we have the same welcome news com- 
municated also to heathen people. Thus the Epiphany embodies 
the revelation that the will of God is for the salvation of our- 
selves and all mankind. 

The Magi were not children of God’s chosen race. They 
belonged to the Gentiles who dwelt in the darkness and shadow 
of death. The vision of the new star was the first gleam of 
Heaven’s glory that relieved the mists and gloom that paganism 
cast about them. To take them away from their homes, to guide 
them through strange lands, to conduct them to the Messiah 
at Bethlehem—the power of the star in this result proves its 
supernatural character; no less that the presents of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh, which the Magi offered from their treasures, 
prove the relation these Gentiles bear, in the designs of Provi- 
dence, with respect to the Messiah and the pagan world. 
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I. The Magi are our ambassadors before the Great King, 
who, not acknowledged by his own people, chose the Gentile 
races as His portion and inheritance. 

II. They are the first of the heathens to recognize the Divin- 
ity of the Christ Child. 

III. Even at the cradle of the God-made-Man, they had the 
privilege of exalting that mortal nature whereby He was to 
accomplish the redemption of humanity. 

I. The Church exhorts us to join with the Magi in acknowl- 
edging the royal dignity of the Saviour: “Behold the Lord com- 
eth, the Ruler, and His kingdom is in His hand and power and 
empire” (Introit of the Mass). “Sing praises to Our God, sing 
praises to Our King, for God is the King of all the earth, God 
shall reign over the nations” (Ps. xlvi). The Magi were them- 
selves of noble birth. They were therefore fitting ambassadors 
to represent people inhabiting every part of the earth, as well 
as crowned heads, who according to prophecy were to honor 
the superior royalty that belongs to the Sovereign whose 
dominion is supreme in Heaven and on earth. “The kings of 
Tharsis and the islands shall offer presents. All nations shall 
serve Him. The whole earth shall be filled with His majesty” 
(Ps., Ixxi). 

What is the tribute most suitable for a king? Among the 
things presented by the Magi at the crib was an offering of gold. 
This precious substance, of such exceeding worth in human eyes, 
is a tribute most acceptable to temporal princes. But the gift 
of the Magi to the Sovereign of Princes betokened a tribute of 
still greater price. What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul, with its immortal destiny and God-like faculties of reason 
and free will? By the humble submission of faith, by the com- 
plete subjection of all their being and soul and faculties to the 
dominion of their new-born Sovereign, the Magi became the pat- 
tern of faith and homage for all future generations of the Gen- 
tile world. It is the beginning of a new era outside of Israel, 
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the dawn of Christian belief among pagans. The Epistle, taken 
from the Prophecy of Isaias, well portrays the joy of the festival, 
“Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem, for thy light is come and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. The Gentiles shall walk 
in thy light, and kings in the brightness of thy rising. Thy heart 
shall wonder and be enlarged when the multitude of the sea shall 
be converted to thee, the strength of the Gentiles shall come 
to thee” (Isaias Ix). 

II. While recognizing His royal prerogatives, the Magi at 
the same time paid to Christ the supreme religious worship 
proper only to the Deity. These men, of distinguished lineage, 
braved all the hardships of travel in a distant land; and if they 
did so, it was to render homage to a Person more exalted in 
dignity than the mere heir of a temporal ruler. They were 
aware that Herod reigned as king in Jerusalem, but it never 
entered their thoughts that in the palace of this cruel tyrant they 
should find Him Whom they sought. When they publicly de- 
clared their business, when they stated that they sought after 
Him Who was born King of the Jews, Herod, as well as the 
chief priests and scribes, readily understood that they were in 
search of the Messiah. They knew that the Messiah by birth 
and by excellence was Ruler of God’s chosen people. The priests 
and scribes, opening the prophecy of Micheas (v, 2), found a 
clear reference to His birth-place: “And Thou, Bethlehem, the 
land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda; for 
out of thee shall come forth the Captain that shall rule my people 
Israel” (Matt., ii). Why should the prophets as well as all others 
attach such importance to His birth-place? Why should they 
display such fear and reverence when speaking of His Person? 
The Magi found sufficient answer in the declaration, also made 
by the Prophet Micheas, that “His going forth is from Eternity.” 

Bethlehem was a wretched little village. Its population lived 
in miserable dwellings. Christ was born in a stable of the vicit- 
ity. He had none of the earthly grandeur of a Sovereign, but 
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the star of surpassing: brilliancy that guided the footsteps of 
the Magi came and stood over the house where He was. More 
than ever were the Magi convinced that they were brought into 
the presence of their God and Creator. 

And how was their conviction conveyed? They prostrated 
themselves in adoration and offered incense. In acknowledging 
the Divinity of the Christ Child, they followed the usual practice 
set forth in the Sacred Scriptures which always refer to the 
use of incense as an element of divine worship and a symbol 
of prayer offered to the Almighty. 

The Church on the Epiphany follows the example of the 
Magi in exalting the Divinity of Christ, acknowledging Him as 
the Supreme Being and the Creator of the Universe. We are 
His creatures wholly dependent on Him. Without Him we 
are nothing. ‘Come, let us praise the Lord with joy. Let us 
come down before His presence with thanksgiving; for the 
Lord is a great God. In His hands are all the ends of the earth. 
The sea is His and His hand formed the dry land. Come, let 
us adore and fall down and weep before the Lord that made us. 
He is the Lord Our God. And we are the people of His pasture 
and the sheep of His ahnd” (Ps., xciv). 

III. Besides gold and incense, the Magi offered a present of 
myrrh. “The gold,” says Pope St. Gregory, “signifies that He 
was King; the frankincense that He was God, and the myrrh 
that He was mortal.” And the mortal nature of Christ was 
the instrument of the world’s salvation. 

Among Jews and Gentiles the custom prevailed in ancient 
times of embalming the bodies of the dead, using for the pur- 
pose the bitter root of myrrh along with other spices. The Magi, 
by special revelation, offered this third gift in prevision of 
Christ’s bitter passion and death. As they had professed Christ 
to be King of all men, the Creator of all and the Supreme Being, | 
so now they profess Him to be the Author of Grace and the 
Saviour of all. They proclaimed that it was not sufficient that 
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the Word of God should be made flesh and dwell among men 
with a nature identical with our own — body, soul and human 
faculties. The Word of God became man to make atonement 
for sin. He could make atonement for sin only by suffering, 
by the endurance of privations, from Bethlehem to Calvary, 
After shedding the last drop of His Precious Blood on the Cross, 
His lifeless form was laid in the Sepulchre, wrapped and cov- 
ered with myrrh and fine linen. It was this closing scene of 
Our Saviour’s career, by which He wrought the world’s redemp- 
tion, that was foreshadowed at the crib of Bethlehem when the 
Magi offered myrrh among their gifts. 

We belong to the Gentiles. On the Epiphany the mortal na- 
ture by which the Word of God purchased our happiness is 
revealed to us in the gift of myrrh presented by the Magi. Let 
us rejoice in the strength and peace He has brought us. “The 
Lord of Armies is with us, the God of Jacob is our protector” 
(Ps., xlv). Let us endeavor-to appreciate how much we are 
indebted to Him because He was made His own tabernacle in the 
midst of the Gentiles. Nay, He has erected His tabernacle in the 
heart of each one of us and sanctified it by His Grace. “Come 
and hear and I shall relate to you, all ye who fear God, what 
great things He hath done for my soul” (Ps., Ixv). 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


OUR PART IN THE EPIPHANY 


BY THE REV. H. DUNSTAN POZZI, 0.S.B., D.D. 


“This people have I formed, they shall show forth my praise.”—Isaias, 
xliii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS —Introduction—The chosen people, Israel, were to manifest 
God to gentiles. Same mission is given to each of us. This lesson is 
taught by Feast of the Epiphany. 


I, This feast is chiefly concerned with manifestation of Christ to the 
wise men, but tradition of the Church adds two other events to this day, 
the miracle at Cana and the baptism of our Lord in the Jordan. 


II. Christ’s work was to sanctify souls, but they must first know Him. 


III. (1) Christ at Cana, Epiphany to intimate circle. (2) Christ at 
Baptism. Epiphany to chosen people. (3) Christ at Bethlehem, Epi- 
phany to gentiles. 


Conclusion—Thus participate in work of redemption, and fulfil two 
great commandments, love of God, and love of neighbor. 

“This people have I formed, they shall show forth my praise.” 
Isaias thus gives the words of God about His chosen peo- 
ple. The continual care and miraculous interventions of God 
tended to this, that He might be glorified, that His loving watch- 
fulness and almighty power should be known in the world. The 
nations round about had left the way of the true worship of God. 
The people of Israel were to be a perpetual witness to Him and 
their history was to proclaim to the world that there was a 
Supreme Being in Heaven above, with a just claim to worship, 
and exercising a loving providence over the creatures of His 
hand. That this mission of Israel is also at the present day 
the mission of each one of us who has received the revelation of 
God, is a lesson taught clearly in the feast of the Epiphany. If 
we study all that it brings to mind we shall see how wide and 
various is the work offered to us of making known the goodness 
of God and the treasures He offers, for He has formed us His 
people, to show forth His praise. 

The event that we commonly attach to the expression, “The 
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Epiphany of Our Lord,” is the manifestation of the world’s 
Saviour to the representatives of a far-off nation, that beginning 
of the mission of the Babe of Bethlehem to the whole wide world, 
Now, although this is the event that is put before us prominently 
on this feast, we ought not to forget that the Church in her it- 
urgy calls to mind two other incidents in the life of Our Lord on 
this same day, namely the Baptism of Jesus by St. John and the 
marriage feast at Cana, with its beginning of miracles. These 
are the words of one of the antiphons of the vespers of the feast 
of the Epiphany: “A holy day we celebrate, adorned with three 
miracles. On this day a star led the Wise Men to the Manger, 
on this day the water was made wine at the marriage feast, on 
this day Christ willed to be baptized of John in the Jordan that 
He might save us.” Further, it is worthy of notice, that like 
the adoration of the Magi, both these other events were mani- 
festations of our divine Lord. On the banks of the Jordan 
Jesus Christ was known only as the Son of Joseph the carpenter, 
and it was the work of the Precursor to announce One Who 
was mightier than he, the latchet of Whose shoes he was not 
worthy to loose, and then to baptize Him in the midst of mar- 
vellous signs from on high, the Coming of the Dove and the 
Voice of the Father speaking from the clouds. And a little later 
it was St. John who pointed out Our Lord as the Lamb of God, 
Who takes away the sins of the world. It is evident how well 
this event may be united with the coming of the Magi, for as 
this latter incident was the Epiphany of the worid’s Redeemer 
to nations that dwelt afar, so the scenes by the banks of the 
Jordan are the Epiphany of the Messias to the chosen people. 


A short time passes and we find Our Lord at the marriage 
feast at Cana. The Mother of Jesus was there and His disciples 
were also invited. The wine fails, and at the request of His 
Mother He saves His host from confusion by the miracle of 
changing water into wine. “This beginning of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee; and manifested His glory, and His 
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disciples believed in Him.” Here again we have a manifestation 
of Our Lord,—not to the gentiles, nor to the Jewish people at 
large, but to the privileged circle of His disciples and friends. 
Hence we can understand how fittingly the Church groups this 
incident with the other two and asks us to commemorate it on 
the same day, the feast of the Epiphany of Our Lord. 

The varied manifestations of Our Lord were necessary for 
the work He had come to do. It was by the showing forth of 
the power within that He drew around Him the following which 
was the beginning of the great Christian community. Of neces- 
sity He must first be known that His authority might be accepted 
and that He might win access to the souls of men. 

He completed the set span of His life in human form among 
men and passed away to Heaven, but He left on earth a won- 
derful organization, endued with power from Heaven, to carry 
on His work, so that we may say that this Church which He 
founded is Christ still with us, having the same mission and the 
same power, by virtue of those words of the Son of God, “As 
the Father sent me, I also send you.” There are many parallels 
that might be pointed out in the life of Our Lord and the history 
of the Church, there is much that shows similarity of method 
in doing the work of salvation of souls. One of these parallels 
is before us now. As in the case of its Founder, the Church, 
to do its work, must be made manifest to the world in which 
it is set, it must have its Epiphanies. This Church is composed 
of human souls, each of them a part of the living organism, and 
each of them with a power of communicating to others, in one 
way or another, the life it possesses by reason of its membership, 
and the work each has to do is to show the World that the 
Church to which they belong is indeed the work of God, insti- 
tuted by divine authority, and having divine power for the 
instruction and sanctification of the human race. 

Here, then, is a duty on each one of us of making known 
the true Church of Christ, and this work of manifestation has 
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different spheres which run parallel to the three manifestations 
of Our Lord. As Our Lord was made manifest to His imme- 
diate followers at Cana, to the chosen people by the Jordan, to 
the gentiles at Bethlehem, so His church must be made manifest 
first to the inner circle of our friends and relations ; secondly, “to 
those who are of the household of the faith,” and thirdly, to 
those vast multitudes who are without the true fold of Christ. 
This is the work to be done by every soul that has the grace 
of belonging to the true Church. 

In the first place there is Christ’s manifestation to His Disci- 
ples at Cana. How can we in our particular surroundings of 
family and friends show forth the glories of the Church of 
Christ? This can be done in various ways, varying with our 
age and position, but in every case it is to be done by working 
out to the very best of our power the sanctification of our souls, 
and this means, of course, that we must use our membership of 
the Church to the full, employing all the helps it offers of draw- 
ing nearer to God. Again there are numerous ways of influenc- 
ing others by the development of the Christian virtues in our lives. 
All these things and countless others are produced by the grace 
of God, and are most powerful in leading other souls to an affec- 
tion for us and through this to a love and appreciation for the 
Catholic Church, from which the divine power comes that sancti- 
fies the soul. 


Leaving the special circle of friends and relations, think of 
what God would have you do in this organized group of the 
faithful which is your parish. God, Who knows what is in man, 
realizes fully His creature’s want of stability and lack of perse- 
verance. He knows how necessary it is that man should have 
all possible aids, and also what assistance may be derived from 
association with others in any work that has to be done. Won- 
derful beyond words is the value and influence of a centre of 
spiritual activity such as exists where a Catholic is found full of 
zeal for the honor and glory of God, and of earnestness in the 
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use of the various services of the liturgy, and especially in the 
frequentation of the sacraments. Now, the question is, What 
can I do personally that this centre of Catholicity may be filled 
more abundantly with the spirit of Christ and His Church? 
How can I help in strengthening its influence, and communicat- 
ing its vitality to others? You can do very much if you will 
keep in mind and act on the fact that each attendance at the 
services of the Church, each occasion on which you kneel at the 
feet of the priest to receive absolution, or at the altar rails to 
welcome your Lord and Master into your soul, means, not merely 
your own sanctification, but something which goes to make up 
the wonderful life and atmosphere of a Catholic parish. Thus 
we see how each can have a very real share in the Epiphanies of 
the Church by a daily life according to the teachings of Christ, 
and by a faithful fulfilment of all that membership of the Church 
demands and suggests. 


In a wider world than is contained within the circle of friends 
or in the Catholic parish I can also do much for God. Let us 
remember that one of the marks by which the true Church is to 
be known to those who are ignorant of the justice of her claims, 
is the mark of Sanctity. This Sanctity, we are taught, is shown 
in many ways, but one of these is a matter that touches us in- 
timately. The Sanctity of the Church is to be shown in the 
personal sanctity of the individuals who form that Church. 
Have I realized that my own indifference, the lowness of the 
ideals according to which I live my life, may be the means of 
keeping out of the Church souls far more worthy of being in it 
than I am? They read in my neglect of my religion a poor 
esteem of what it can do for me, and form their judgment ac- 
cordingly. But let my life be a faithful fulfilment of all that 
the Church orders and counsels, and my life will be a perpetual 
Witness to the divine origin of that Church, and a very real 
Epiphany to the gentiles, to those outside the Church, of the true 
means of sanctification. 
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In this threefold sphere there is offered to us a great and 
noble mission, a participation in the work of the redemption of 
souls. Let us remember that in fulfilling this mission we are 
observing the first and greatest of the commandments to love 
the Lord Our God with all our powers, for as we have seen, this 
mission is rooted and founded in our personal holiness; and we 
are also fulfilling the second commandment, which is like unto 
the first, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” for our love 
we cannot show in a better way than by bringing the graces of 
God to those who know Him not. May God grant us, each 
and all, to be in our various spheres of influence true “ministers 
of Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor, 
iv, 1), that He may say of us: “This people have I formed, they 
shall show forth my praise.” 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE IDEAL—THE REALITY. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“The water made wine.’—St. John, ii, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—When God made us, our characters were uniform. But for 
each of us God had a beautiful plan. From all eternity there was in the 
Mind of God an wea. for you and me, 

But this ideal, this plan, needed my cooperation. WHAT Gop MEANT ME 
TO BE and WHAT AM [? 


What a contrast! The ideal—the reality. 


It is not God’s fault if His plan is not realized. Is this irreparable? 
Thank God, no! The Miracle of Cana an image of the restoration of 
souls. 

What shall we do first? Take a lesson from the Miracle of Cama 
Go to our Blessed Lady. Spend no time in useless lamentations. Look 
to God, do what the waiter did to whom Mary said, “Whatsoever He 
shall say to you, do ye.” 


When God Our Father made you and me, dear brethren in 
Jesus Christ, when He brought us out of our original nothing: 
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ness, and we first lived and breathed upon the earth, it was not 
yet seen what we should be; our lives were before us, our char- 
acters were as yet unformed. 

But for my life and yours, God had a plan; a marvelously 
beautiful plan formed for us by His infinite wisdom and His 
boundless love. Is not this, dear brethren, a wonderful thought, 
a thought to make us stay for awhile in the hurry and distrac- 
tion of life, that we may penetrate its deep significance, all it 
means to us? 

From all eternity in the Mind of God there has been an ideal 
for you and for me; the plan of a beautiful, noble, happy life 
that God meant us to live. Do not think for a moment that it 
was an impossible life; that the divine plan could not be carried 
out; that the ideal could not become an actuality. It was not 
s0; for, together with His plan for us, God prepared the graces, 
all the graces, that should enable us to live that life, to carry out 
the divine ideal, to be what God meant us to be. 

Let us look for a moment upon the picture of our lives as 
God planned them for us. It will be saddening, for to think 
“What might have been” is always saddening; but we shall find, 
before we have done, hope, encouragement, consolation. 

What should I have been to-day if the divine plan, the sweet 
intentions of my Father’s love for me had been accomplished 
upto now? How beautiful would be my soul: decked with vir- 
tues; hung about with merits; strong, noble, God-like; constant 
and persevering in all good; my one great motive the love of 
God, my one aim to imitate Jesus; my guide the secret inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, quickly, easily heard within a heart not 
deafened by the noise of earthly ambitions and of worldly cares. 
With what sweet consolations would my lips be filled; what 
serene and lovely peace would reign within my being; peace that 
nothing could destroy, lying so deep within my soul that no 
trouble or trial of earth woud have power to reach its quiet 
depths—the peace of God, the peace of an untroubled conscience, 
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the peace of an innocent, simple-hearted child of the Heavenly 
Father. 

But this ideal, this plan which God laid down for me needed 
effort and work on my part, needed my willing cooperation to 
accomplish it. God gave me the graces that I needed for this, 
He gave me the light to see how very beautiful, how exceeding 
fair was this life to which He called me. He gave me high 
aspirations that should carry me upwards and onwards towards 
the grand ideal He had formed for my soul. Best of all He 
spoke again and again to my heart with loving invitation, mak- 
ing me to taste of His sweetness, showing me how gracious the 
Lord is, revealing to me the beauty, the happiness — the un- 
equalled happiness of His love and service, the unapproachable 
delights of goodness and of virtue. 

He meant me, by these means, to go on from strength to 
strength; to strip myself of faults and imperfections one by one. 
He meant that my will should grow more and more resolutely 
set on good, more and more energetic in its accomplishment. He 
meant that my conscience, as time went on, should be more 
and more enlightened, more and more delicately sensitive to the 
least touch of evil. He meant that my heart should be so cap- 
tivated by the things of God and of Heaven, my true abiding 
Home, that all things else should be as dross. 

This is what I should have been; this is what God really meant 
me to be; this is what He offered me the grace to be, if only! 
had taken it and used it. 

And now, what am I, actually and in fact? 

Oh, my God! What a contrast between what I might have 
been, what I ought to be, and what I am! 

The ideal was: “Be you perfect, as also your Heavenly Father 
is perfect’—perfect according to that measure which I, your 
God, laid down for you; perfect according to the measure of 
grace that I prepared for you and offered to you for the accom 
plishment of my most merciful and loving designs. 
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This is the ideal. What is the reality? Each soul must 
answer that question for itself. Conscience and memory will 
tell you. It is not the fault of my Maker if the divine plan for 
my life has been frustrated; if I have disappointed my loving 
Father. My sins, my imperfections, my many, many faults; 
my blindness to spiritual things; my abuse and non-use of grace; 
my carelessness about sanctification, my forgetfulness of God; 
my want of love, my dimness of faith, my feebleness in that 
inspiring virtue of hope, my deafness to the voice of the Holy 
Spirit, my coldness towards Jesus my Saviour—all this, and the 
consequent poverty of my merits and of my spiritual equipments 
—all this, and the poor fight that I make against temptation—all 
this is my own fault, not God’s Who made me, and Who meant 
s0 differently from this. 


What shall I do? Is this irreparable? Thank God, No! Has 
life another chance? Thank God, Yes! Even to life’s very end 
there is the power of reparation. 


We may see in the miracle recorded in to-day’s Gospel, the first 
miracle that Jesus performed, a picture of the restoration of 
human souls that have gone astray and become degenerate. The 
other day I heard a pleasing story which suggested to my mind 
the application of the miracle at Cana to the subject of this 
sermon. Some children were being catechised, and were asked 
to say what spiritual meaning could be drawn from the turning 
of the water into wine. “It means,” said one, “that people go 
into the Church bad, and come out good.” Thank God, dear 
brethren, the saying of that little child is true. We can be re- 
stored, however bad the past, if we take now, and use now, the 
grace which Jesus still so lovingly offers to us in His Holy 
Church; if we put ourselves willingly, lovingly, confidently into 
His Holy Hands. He will change the water of our imperfect, 
sinful natures into the rich wine of supernatural strength and 
merit and virtue. 


¢ 
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In the grace of his state, a Christian, a Catholic, however low 
he may have fallen, has always the foundation upon which he 
«may reconstruct his life, with God’s help, upon a new plan. And 
God will never refuse to help us in this work. Nay, rather, it js 
His own work; a creative work; the creation of a new heart 
within us; a work in which, it is true, He requires our coopera- 
tion; but one in which, also, He freely offers us, in spite of the 
sad part, graces that will bring the effort He asks us to make 
well within our power. It is a work, thank God, in which He 
does far more than we do; a work He will surely accomplish if 
we give ourselves into His hands. 


What shall we do first? Let us take a lesson from the miracle 
at Cana. Let us go to her at whose wish Jesus worked that 
first of all His miracles. ‘The mother of Jesus saith to Him: 
they have no wine.” She will pray for us: she will say to Her 
Divine Son, “They have no wine, they have no merits, no virtue, 
no strength.” Notice, too, the simplicity and trustfulness of 
Mary’s prayer. She does not say “Give them wine’; she simply 
represents their need. So we, in going to her and in going to 
Jesus with her, should humbly tell our needs, knowing that 
Jesus will Himself know what to do for us. For, dear brethren, 
there are no bounds to the mercy and love of God; and the new 
plan of our lives, in spite of the evil of the past, can be as 
beautiful as the first. Brethren, surely we may hope that it may 
be even more beautiful, for into it now will enter that lovely 
grace which we may almost call the privilege of sinners—the 
sweet grace of contrition, piercing the soul with mingled love 
and sorrow and humility; with sorrow that has no bitterness of 
despair; with a deep abasement and self-abandonment that casts 
us trustingly upon the Bosom of Jesus; with love that rests not, 
ceases not to do all it can, remembering the sad ingratitude of 
past days, the loving free forgiveness that God has given. That 
sweet grace of ‘contrition can raise the soul higher even than it 
would have been in innocence, can make the sinner a saint, caf 
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turn the water into wine, can realize the new plan that God 
has ready for us, and do away the failure of the past. 

Have we failed? Let us not spend a moment in useless 
lamentations and regret. That will only hinder us and sap our 
strength. Look up to God; turn instantly, energetically to 
higher things. We should do this always, whenever we fail; 
then success must come at last. In this way we shall imitate the 
conduct of those at the marriage-feast of Cana, to whom Our 
Blessed Lady said, “Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.” 
They had their reward. Let us do the same. In spite of faults 
and sins and imperfections, let us do something for Jesus, some- 
thing for God; let us begin now to walk in the path of obedience 
to His Holy Will. 





SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


ENVY 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM P. BARR, C.M., D.D. 


“Is thy eye evil because I am good?”—Matt., xx, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—In the parable Christ Jesus warns us against 
that passion which, though detestable, is nevertheless one from which 
very few are entirely free. We shall consider the sources, development, 
and methods of this passion. 


I. It springs from pride. The envious man is filled with sorrow at 
the good of his neighbor, because he does not regard his neighbor as a 
creature created by God to administer to His honor and glory; for if 
he did he would rejoice to see him fulfil the purpose of his Creator. 
That he does not is proof that he desires to usurp the place of God, 
which is the very definition of pride. 


II. Envy destroys a man’s happiness: (a) the happiness derived from 
the personal goods of nature or fortune; (b) the pleasure derived from 
Social intercourse. 


III, The methods employed by envy are even more detestable than 
the vice itself. This is forcibly illustrated by the conduct of the Jews 
in dealing with our Divine Redeemer. 

My dear brethren: Deep down in the human heart there lurks 


a passion odious, detestable, base; a passion against which God 
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by the mouth of His Inspired Writers has pronounced the most 
terrible anathemas; a passion which the Fathers of the Church 
denounced in terms of unmeasured condemnation; a passion 
which even the pagan philosophers and poets held up for scorn 
and ridicule; yet a passion—we are forced to confess it—from 
which few men are entirely free—envy, the ruling passion of 
the first murderer, Cain. It is against the effects of this vice 
that Our Blessed Saviour warns us in the words of the parable, 
which I have chosen for a text: “Is thy eye evil because I am 
good?” Let us, therefore, turn our minds to a consideration 
of its source, its development and its consequences, that we may, 
with the help of God’s Grace, be moved to detest it, and, if per- 
chance we discover that it has taken root in our own hearts, 
eradicate it without delay. 


Now I maintain, my dear brethren, and it is the common 
teaching of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, that the 
vice of envy springs immediately from pride. For what is envy? 
St. Thomas defines it as a certain sorrow or anguish of soul 
which one conceives at the good fortune of his neighbor; or a 
certain fiendish delight at his misfortune, inasmuch as he regards 
the good of his neighbor as subtracted from his own. The 
envious man, then, looks upon his fellow man not as being a 
creature of God to administer to His own glory. For if he did, 
as often as he beheld his neighbor achieving that end by the 
full and perfect evolution of his powers, whether physical, moral 
or intellectual, he would feel an impulse not to sorrow but to 
rejoice. That the good of his neighbor fills the envious man 
with anguish of soul, is proof positive that consciously or un- 
consciously he desires to usurp the place of God as First Cause 
and Last End of all things. And is this not the very nature 
and definition of pride? 


But at this point it is necessary to make an important dis- 
tinction lest you confound with this detestable vice one of the 
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noblest instincts of human nature. The Creator has implanted 
in each and every one of us a strong desire to seek his-own 
perfection, and since this desire comes from God it cannot in 
itself be evil; nay, when directed toward its proper object and 
restrained within due limits, it is the principle and active source 
of spiritual progress. Of this St. Paul speaks when he says: 
“Be ye zealous for that which is good; emulate the better 
things.” Hence, if beholding in our neighbor some good or 
perfection, we feel a desire to attain a similar good, this is not 
envy but zeal. Nor are we called upon to check such motions, 
but regulate them lest they degenerate into mere empty, otiose 
desires from which envy invariably springs. Zeal and emula- 
tion are positive virtues and characteristic of noble, generous 
and heroic minds: envy is a mere negation, born of baseness 
and pusillanimity. Indeed, in the judgment of all spiritual 
writers who have deeply studied human nature, emulation or 
the struggle after one’s own personal perfection is one of 
the most potent checks which we can place upon this debasing 
passion. 


Turning to the very first example of envy recorded in Sacred 
Scripture, we behold in Cain the disastrous effects of this vice 
upon man’s character. For beholding how God had accepted 
the sacrifice of his brother Abel and rejected his own, Cain grew 
angry and his countenance fell. “His countenance fell!’ What 
a depth of meaning in the words! They call up before our imag- 
ination the picture of the darkened visage, the downcast eyes, the 
sneering lips, the gnashing teeth—all the symbols as well as the 
effects of the darkened heart and a soul poisoned to its very 
centre. Such is the nature of this passion: it has a power to rob 
man of all the joy and happiness of life. “O envy,” cries out 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, “thou most just and unjust of passions! 
Unjust truly because thou woundest the innocent, but just, be- 
cause thou dost not spare the guilty. Unjust, thou wouldst 
poison others, but sovereignly just thou beginnest thy selfish 
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=> 
work within the heart that conceives me.’ Can anyone deny 
the truth of this reflection? 


The pleasures of life are derived to us from two principal 
sources: personal goods whether of birth or fortune, and social 
good or the friendly intercourse of man with his fellow men, 
Now it is of the nature of envy to effectually shut off these 
two sources of happiness. For picture to yourselves a man pos- 
sessed by nature of more than ordinary physical and intellectual 
endowments: he may have inherited or acquired a fortune 
enabling him to lead a life of ease and comfort; happy in his 
marriage, he enjoys the society of a charming wife and devoted 
children. Surely such a one, as far as the goods of this life 
are concerned, might exclaim with the rich man in the parable: 
“My soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years: take 
thy rest; eat, drink and have good cheer.” But let the passion 
of envy take possession of his soul and straightway all the sweet- 
ness of his life is changed to gall and wormwood, because the 
envious man does not reckon his happiness by what he pos- 
sesses himself, but solely by the goods of his neighbor. His 
eye is always evil when the Master has been good to others. 
To such a one as this, as old Horace said, the neighbor’s field 
is always more fertile; the neighbor’s flock is always more 
prolific. And like Aman of old, whom King Assuerus had hon- 
ored above all the Assyrians, the envious man will cry out: 
“Whereas I have all these things, I think I have nothing so long 
as I see Mordechai the Jew sitting before the King’s gate.” 

If you tell me that this picture of envy is overdrawn, I appeal 
to your own experience. I ask you to consider only what passes 
around you every day, and you will confess that far from being 
an exaggeration it is literally true. Why do that fair maiden’s 
eyes flash fire? Why do her cheeks grow crimson red? Why 
that contemptuous sneer about her graceful lips? I will tell 
you: the name of her companion—perhaps her own sister—has 
been mentioned for praise and her soul is stung with envy. And 
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why does that youth grow livid with rage when his fellow play- 
mate has surpassed him in study or sport? It is envy. Why 
does that comely matron chuckle with fiendish glee when she 
hears of the domestic infelicity of her unfortunate neighbor? 
Envy! Why does that successful business man plan vengeance 
against his rival upon whom fortune has equally smiled? It is 
envy, the green-eyed monster envy! 


Nor does its damning work stop here. Having robbed a man 
of that happiness to which he is entitled by reason of his good 
fortune, it cuts him off from the pleasures that are derived from 
social intercourse, making him in the midst of society a veritable 
exile, branded on his forehead with the curse of Cain. For 
whom does envy choose for its mark? Not the dead; not those 


. far removed from us; but those in whose society our lots have 


been cast; nay, not infrequently those of our own household— 
our own flesh and blood. And when it has entered into the 
heart there is no bond of love, of friendship, of gratitude that 
it will not break asunder. To whom was Saul more indebted 
than to David—David the shepherd-boy whose harp had so 
often tamed the evil spirit that tormented him; David by whose 
hand he slew Goliath and turned the opprobrium of Israel into 
atriumph? Yet a single sentence served to obliterate from his 
mind all these claims and change his love to hate. “Saul slew 
his thousands, and David his ten thousands!” Like a dagger 
the words pierce his soul, poisoning it to its very centre. Hellish 
envy has done its deadly work. From that moment the soul 
of Saul could find no peace: he must have the blood of David! 


Detestable in its nature, envy is still more detestable in its 
methods. It can proceed with cool and calculating malice to 
such a degree that it likens its victims to the Prince of Darkness 
himself. It can judge with diabolic accuracy the means most 
likely to achieve its purpose. It can stoop to condescension and 
flattery when this is required; it will not hesitate to employ 
Violence when this is deemed necessary. A striking illustration 
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of these detestable methods is furnished us by the conduct o} 
the Scribes and Pharisees towards Our Divine Redeemer. They 
first denied that He was a prophet and sought to entrap Him 
in speech to prove Him an impostor; then they accused Him 
of Sabbath-breaking, consorting with sinners and _ blasphemy, 
When this failed they attributed the miracles, which they could 
not deny, to the power of the devil. But they come at length 
to violence, and as long as the world shall last, the Cross of 
Jesus Christ shall stand as a dire memorial of their envy. For 
the very judge who condemned Him saw through their plot— 
doctors though they were—and he confessed that it was from 
envy they betrayed Him. 

My dear brethren, as we scan the pages of history and behold 
at every step the evidences of man’s unbounded selfishness, the 
fruitful source of envy, we are tempted to despise the whole 
race of man. But there are exceptions—bright, shining excep- 
tions—since the Grace of God has not been vain. Holy Church 
holds up to us in th: person of her Saints—Apostles, Martyrs, 
Confessors and Virgins—heroes of generosity, who have given 
up all, yea, even their lives, for their fellow men. Year after 
year she takes us back in spirit to the banks of the Jordan, where 
we behold a figure clad in the skins of wild beasts, but on whose 
brow there is reflected the glory of God. “Art thou Elias?” 
the people ask him. “I am not.” “Art thou a prophet?” “He 
answers, No.” They are ready to proclaim thee the Promised 
Messias, O John! Say but the word and thy name will ring 
from Bersabee to Dan. Was ever man before subjected to such 
a temptation? But John knew his mission. He was only the 
herald before the King; the dawn before the Sun of Justice. 
The moment has come when he must decrease as he had fore- 
told. Does he hesitate? Does envy fill his noble heart? No, 
no; “Behold the Lamb of God,” he cries out, “behold Him who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 


’ 


Hail, then, O John, hail, bright example of generosity. Kings 
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and princes have endeavored to perpetuate the fame of their 

achievements by monuments wrought in bronze and stone; but 
; bu 
? 


thy glory is enscribed on imperishable tablets. For as long 
’ as 


cee el be read in the Church of God, men will hear th 
praises pronounced by the Lips of Truth rele — y 
say to you, greater than John tl ‘ , 

aia J 1e Baptist has not been born of 








SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS oF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE VERY REV. J. R. NEWELL, O.P., LECT. S. TH. AND 
PREACHER-GENERAL 


FIRST SUNDAY IN JANUARY (EPIPHANY) 


FAITH 


That men might at all times be guided to the attainment of 
eternal salvation God revealed the truth to mankind under 
various progressive Dispensations throughout the ages until the 
fullness of the Divine Revelation in Jesus, who declared and 
proved Himself to be the Christ —the Eternal Son of God 
Incarnate. 

As St. Paul says,—“God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last 
of all in these days has spoken to us by His Son, whom He hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the world” 
(Hebrews, i, 2). 

The doctrine of Christ, being a revelation of the mysteries 
of the Divine order, must be accepted by an act of faith in His 
Word. For the human mind is unable to see directly the in- 
trinsic verity of the Christian mysteries, but recognizes their 
credibility by the external evidence that God has revealed them, 
and on the principle that He must be believed because He 1s 
infinitely wise and truthful and can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived. When, therefore, we possess this external evidence that 
God has spoken, and our hearts are disposed to believe and obey 
God, we obtain through Christian Baptism the supernatural gift 
of faith in the divine doctrine of the Son of God, and we enter 
the “Kingdom of Heaven,” that is, we become members of the 
Church of Christ, and we sit down as the children of God at 
the Divine Table with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
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F The Son of God speaks to mankind through His Church; and 
her definite teaching in all matters concerning the Christian 
Revelation is weighted with His infallible authority, and de- 4 
mands our faith in her word as the Word of Christ. If we take i 
the Gospels only as a reliable historical source giving us a trust- 
worthy report of the declarations of Jesus to His Apostles, noth- 
ing can be more clearly and abundantly shown. He said to 


them: “Go ye into the whole world and preach the Gospel to ‘ 
every creature... . Go and teach all nations and command i 
ai them to believe whatsoever I shall have told you. . . . He that ‘ 
hie heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you despiseth me. i 
de ... He that will believe and be baptized shall be saved, but 4 
- he that will not believe shall be condemned. . . . I say to thee, ) 
‘od Simon, Son of John,—Thou art Peter (a rock), and on this 4 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not i 
- prevail against it.” And to the eleven, thus organized as His 
- teaching Church, He said: “The Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, 
th will abide with you forever and will lead you into all truth, and 


a” I myself will be with you all days even until the consummation 
of the world.” As, therefore, Christ delivered a definite deposit i 
of divine truth to be taught to all men in all ages by an im- 4 
Tis perishable Church under the guidance of the Holy Ghost and 
the protection of His own everlasting presence, it is evident 


in- 
sie that the Church speaks with infallible certainty when definitely 
declaring to the world what is the revealed Word of God; and 


that her teaching on matters of Christian faith, wherever it is 
le- adequately announced, binds the consciences of men and com- 
mands their belief under pain of damnation. 









lat 

ey As the Vatican Council declared: “The doctrine of the Chris- i 
ift tian faith which God has revealed, has not been proposed to us i 
er as a philosophy to be debated or to be improved on by human 

he talent; but has been committed as a Divine deposit to the spouse ‘ 
at of Christ—His Church—to be faithfully guarded and infallibly 4 






interpreted by her.” 
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Without the gift of infallibility to His Church, neither the 
faith of Christ nor unity of Christian doctrine among men js 
possible in this world; and, consequently, His Church, which He 
established for all ages and sent to teach all nations, could not 
have survived beyond a dozen years after His Ascension to 
Heaven. For, Christian faith rests on certitude; otherwise it is 
not the faith of Christ, but only uncertain and unstable human 
opinion. But the certitude required as the basis of Christian 
faith derives from the evident possession of the Word of God 
and its true meaning; and, as the Word of God proposes to us 
the mysterious doctrines of the Divine order, which are not the 
object of human demonstration, but which must be accepted on 
the authority of the teacher and interpreter, that authority must 
be the authority of God, or it is only the uncertain word of man; 
hence, to produce in us the certitude of Christian faith the 
teacher of God’s Word requires the Authority of God, that is, 
infallibility. 


And this prerogative was claimed and acted upon by the 
Catholic Church as a Christ-given privilege from the beginning. 
For when, only a few years after Our Lord’s Ascension, a 
serious controversy arose in the Church over the observance of 
the Mosaic ordinances among the Jewish converts, the Apostles, 
in Council assembled at Jerusalem, decided the question, and, 
in the consciousness of the Divine guidance pledged to His 
Church by the Saviour, formulated their decree abolishing 
Jewish rites in these remarkable words: “It hath seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us to lay no further burden on you,” 
etc., thereby claiming to speak with the authority of God. And 
ever since, in her course down the centuries, both in her cor- 
porate capacity and through her Supreme Pontiff, the Successor 
of St. Peter in the See of Rome, the Catholic Church has acted 
on the fundamental principle of her doctrinal infallibility. The 
result is the unwavering certainty and unity of the Christian 
faith among her members throughout the world, as Christ in- 
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tended. And He Himself declared that this divine result should 
be the chief mark by which His true Church and His own 
heavenly Mission would be known to men; for thus He prayed: 
“Holy Father, I have given them Thy Word; Thy word is truth; 
keep them one in truth that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me.” 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 


THE DUTY OF PARENTS TOWARD THEIR 
CHILDREN 

“And he went down with them to Nazareth and was subject to them.’— 
Luke, ii, 51. 

Every phase in the life of Our Saviour reveals to us sublime 
mysteries and momentous lessons. In his childhood Jesus en- 
lightens the teachers of Israel and solves the social problems of 
the world. At the age of twelve, using the Hebrew boy’s priv- 
ilege, he attends the Paschal Conferences in the Temple, and, 
without revealing His Messiahship to them, holds a long dispute 
with the Doctors of the Law. The Doctors were astounded 
at the wisdom of the Divine Child, and, with all the multitude, 
applauded Him. It was amid this scene of glory that Mary, 
His Mother, and Joseph entered the Temple, and their cruel 
sorrow gave place to unbounded joy. 

But Jesus had equally important moral lessons to teach the 
world in His childhood, and “He went down with them to Naza- 
reth, and was subject to them.” By this He dignified domestic 
society as the work of God established on the foundation of 
reverence and subordination. God had early legislated for the 
stability of the family as the basis and unity of human society, 
and, from the summit of Sinai, had reformulated the law that 
must govern the relations between parents and children; and 
He said: “Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest 
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be long-lived in the land, and mayest inherit a blessing,” This 
law prescribes the duties and right of man in his threefold rela- 
tions to his fellowman, that is, in domestic, civil and religious 
society. As to domestic society, which was consecrated by the 
childhood and youth of the Incarnate Son of God, let us con- 
sider the correlative duties and rights of parents and children, 

The law enjoins upon children the duty of love and obedience 
toward their parents, and on parents the duty of protecting, pro- 
viding for and properly rearing their children. Children, there- 
fore, who knowingly and deliberately despise parental authority 
“resist the ordinance of God and purchase to themselves damna- 
tion.” And, as constant experience attests, such unnatural in- 
grates become a curse to themselves and to society, and either 
go down in disgrace to a premature death or are landed by their 
own vices in a felon’s cell. 

On the other hand, parents are commanded to be protectors 
and providers for their children in their threefold necessity— 
physical, intellectual and moral. The whole duty of parents is 
briefly summarized by St. Paul: “To piously receive and bring 
up children in the discipline of the Lord.” ‘“Piously to receive 
children.” For the necessities of human society and the tem- 
poral and eternal happiness of countless human beings destined 
for Heaven, God instituted marriage and called to that state 
the generality of mankind. Piously, therefore, to receive chil- 
dren is the sacred and essential end of marriage; and every 
practice in contravention of the natural and divine law of con- 
ception or of childbirth is a heinous mortal sin incurring the 
penalty of eternal damnation. “To bring up children in the 
discipline of the Lord,” that is, in the knowledge, the holy fear 
and love of God and the practices of religion. 

Christian truth and religious observance should be inculcated 
early upon the child conjointly in the home, the church and the 
Christian school. But the first and chief responsibility for 
this education lies with the parents in the home, which should 
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not therefore be a pagan contrast and contradiction to the Chris- 
tian school and the church, as too many homes are. And the 
case is generally much worse. For such unreligious parents 
refuse to their children the countless advantages of Christian 


training, and send them to the secular schools, where the absence 


of all religious teaching, if not the presence of positive anti- 
Christian teaching, completes the spiritual and moral perversion 
of their children. Thus they sacrifice the souls of their children 
to the Moloch of Social Ambition and intellectual pride. 

Parents should rule their children by wise correction, lest they 
grow head-strong and end in breaking their own necks and their 
parents’ hearts. But excessive and angry punishment is harm- 
ful as begetting in their children hatred for their parents, or 
making them weak-spirited and timid. Is it necessary to ad- 
monish Christian parents to be vigilant and firm in guarding 
their children from the contamination of corrupt companions, 
vile resorts and immoral books? Woe to parents who are neg- 
ligent in this respect! 

The law commands that parents give to their children the 
light and encouragement of their own good example. 

The child is necessarily subject to the influence of example, 
good or bad. The moral pliability of children admits of their 
being easily molded to virtue or to vice. Their indelible reten- 
tion of early impressions and their instinct to imitate those whom 
they revere and love, make them the helpless charges depending 
on and appealing to the humanity of mankind; and therefore, 
parents especially must beware lest by their bad example they 
warp the moral life and endanger the eternal salvation of their 
children, 

Let the childhood and youth of the Son of God amid the Holy 
Family at Nazareth be our model and encouragement. Mary 
and Joseph were poor, and were sorely tried; but they had Jesus, 
and were infinitely enriched in Him; and they were led on by 
God and crowned with joy at last; and the light of this divine 
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example has created many millions of Christian families, sus. 
tained by faith and prayer; maintaining peaceful and cheery 
homes where God is feared and loved; where mutual charity 
lightens all burdens and sweetens all trials, and where venerable 
parents, consoled by the respect and affection of numerous and 
prospering children, bequeath to their posterity—together with 
the treasure of their religion—their encouraging example as 
the guiding star of conduct and the most cherished memory of 
life. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


MARRIAGE 


ee Fo Jesus also was invited, and His disciples, to the marriage.”—John, 
li, 

The first public appearance and the first miracle of the Son of 
God, Our Saviour, occurred at a marriage-feast. God had insti- 
tuted marriage at the origin of the human race as the exclusive 
and life-long domestic association of husband and wife for the 
reception and rearing of children; for the preservation and moral 
order of society, and for the ultimate eternal happiness of count- 
less generations of mankind. Hence from the beginning mar- 
riage possessed a sacredness, a unity and a binding force un- 
like and superior to all other social ties; and the family was the 
indestructible basis and indivisible unit of human society. 


Owing to human perversity, marriage was, at the advent 
of Christ, universally desecrated by the prevalence of divorce; 
and the consequent moral condition of the age merited from the 
Savior the appellation “An adulterous generation.” The first 
social work, therefore, of Jesus, was the restoration of mar- 
riage to its original unity and indissolubility and its elevation 
to the holiness of a Sacrament of the New Christian Law, and 
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He said: “What therefore God has joined together let no man 
put asunder” (Matt., xix, 6). 

To the Jews who sought to justify divorce by the authority 
of Moses, Jesus explained: “Moses by reason of the hardness 
of your hearts’—to put a stop to wife-murdering—“permitted 
you to put away your wives; but in the beginning it was not 
so. And I say to you: Whosoever shall put away his. wife 
and marry another, committeth adultery. And if the wife shall 
put away her husband, and be married to another, she committeth 
adultery” (Mark, x, 11-12). 

On this law of the Son of God the Catholic Church stands 
to-day, as in the past, when she withstood the rage of the popular 
passions and the tyrannical nower of the crowned heads and 
mailed fists of history. With St. Paul she says: “To them that 
are married, not I, but the Lord commandeth that the wife depart 
not from her husband; and, if she depart, that she remain un- 
married or be reconciled to her husband. . . . The woman that 
hath a husband is bound to the law while her husband liveth. 
Therefore while her husband liveth she shall be called an adult- 
ress if she be with another man. Let wives therefore be subject 
to their husbands as the Church is subject to Christ; and let 
husbands love their wives as Christ loved the Church and de- 
livered Himself up for it” (1 Cor., vii, 10). 

The Church in her Ritual emphasizes the divinely established 
indissolubility of marriage by insisting that the contracting par- 
ties mutually plight their intended life-long union in her pres- 
ence by the formula: “I take thee,—to have and to hold; for 
better, for worse; for richer, for poorer; in health or in sick- 
hess; until death do us part.” 

Marriage should not be entered into lightly or from low mo- 
tives of sensuality, ambition or avarice; because it has its severe 
divine laws, its stern responsibilities and its formidable difficul- 
ties, which only the grace and blessing of God and a high-minded 
devotion to duty and honor can enable men to fulfil and sustain. 
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The general unspiritual concept of marriage and the low mo- 
tives from which it is entered upon; the immoral and criminal 
practices against its essential laws, with consequent mutual dis- 
respect and the loss of domestic love; the reliance on the facility 
of divorce, which induces hasty and ill-sorted marriages and as 
hasty separations,—these are the unfortunate conditions which 
are making our country almost the completest divorce - ridden 
nation in the civilized world. 

Some recent attempts have been made in several of the States 
to limit this social menace by a stricter and more uniform legis- 
lation; but in spite of civil statutes the source of the evil remains; 
and until society returns to the Christian ideal of marriage as 
a holy and indissoluble contract, sacramentally binding husband 
and wife to life-long domestic association under the sanction of 
God, it will be impossible to turn back the adulterous flood that 
‘is sapping the moral character and the physical energy of the 
nation. 


And while there is some hope for the social and national future 
from the stand of the Catholic Church against divorce, and from 
the noble obedience and rational moderation of a great Catholic 
people in relation to the divine laws of marriage, yet too fre- 
quently are our Catholics found transgressing the laws of the 
Church relating to matrimony,—notably as to the law of clan- 
destinity,—they go off and “marry outside the Church.” The 
commandments of the Church bind her subjects under mortal 
sin. The legislative authority given to the Church by her Divine 
Founder extends over her members in all matters pertaining to 
their moral relations with their fellowmen and to the use and 
ministration of the sacraments. Catholics, therefore, who, in de- 
fiance of the Church’s prohibition, attempt clandestine marriage 
defy the authority of Christ in the Church; involve themselves in 
a life of sinful and disgraceful concubinage, and incur the severest 
ecclesiastical censure, which cuts them off from the sacraments 
and prayers of the Church. 
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aii 
Let us beware of the — iiitacan in tie principles and 


conduct of an apostate society amid which our lot is cast. The 
daily press frequently reeks with it. In articles which go un- 
challenged the foulest attacks are made upon the divine constitu- 
tion and laws of marriage; the dishonorable disruption of fam- 
ilies is applauded, and the adulterous alliances of husbands with 
their adulterous “affinities” are approved on the detestable plea 
of free love, which is the title by which is advocated a lawless 
animal lust, over which, it is shamelessly asserted, we have no 
control. 

As we are rational beings, so are we moral beings; and it is 
our Christian duty to watch over and control the emotions of 
our hearts as well as the movements of our minds. We are 
responsible before God for the character and course of our affec- 
tions as we are for the trend and scope of our judgments; and 
we can control and suppress our bad passions in regard to for- 
bidden objects and immoral seductions by the faith and the grace 
of our Divine Religion and the prudent flight of the occasions 
of sin. 





SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


OUR SALVATION 


ae ye into my vineyard, and I will give you what shall be just.”—Matt., 
Xx, 4, 

In the language of the Sacred Scriptures, while the expression, 
“The Vineyard of the Lord,” usually and primarily means the 
Church of God, it is often, as here also, used to designate the 
soul of man, which needs to be cultivated for God and Heaven. 

Designing to communicate to us His goodness and to make 
us partakers of His own happiness, God created us to His image 
and likeness, bestowing on us a noble, spiritual and immortal 
soul, capable, by His grace, of attaining to the vision and pos- 
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session of God, and incapable of finding its satisfaction in any- 
thing less than God. Hence, it is a part of rational prudence 
and of Christian wisdom to be deeply impressed with the prime 
importance of the salvation of our souls. To attain to the divine 
purpose of our existence should be the chief and earnest en- 
deavor of our life, lest, by our folly, we should thwart the 
design of Infinite Goodness, to our eternal loss and endless 
sorrow. aR Batis 

To redeem us from our sins and their eternal penalty, and to 
make us His adopted children with all the rights and titles of 
Heaven, God decreed the Incarnation and death of His Own 
Eternal Son, ‘‘who for us men and for our salvation came down 
from Heaven and was made man.” As the Holy Ghost, by the 
pen of St. Paul, says: “He would draw us by the chords of 
Adam; and, therefore, because the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also in like manner became partaker of the 
same.’ And Jesus loved us beyond all comprehension, and de- 
livered Himself up for us to the suffering and ignominy of the 
Cross, “that all who believe in His Name and love His coming 
may not perish, but may have life everlasting.” 

The riches, honors and pleasures of this world, for which so 
many, with appalling folly, abandon their eternal salvation, will 
soon fail us; while we ourselves are rapidly nearing the end of 
our earthly existence; and then our immortal souls, with their 
insatiable yearning for happiness unfulfilled, must either attain 
to the Supreme Good in the endless life beyond or be forever 
undone and lost. 

Whatever may be the imperfect happiness derived from the 
rational and Christian use of earthly goods, it is certain that 
the abandoned sensualist is already the most unhappy of men. 
Self-contempt torments him; remorse lacerates him; despair 
prostrates him; and outraged conscience confronts him with the 
sense of his mortal guilt and of the dread accounting that awaits 
him at the end for his perverted moral being and the trampled 
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rights of God. Hence our Saviour’s warning: “What shall it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his 
soul?” 

The rational creature can attain to salvation only by doing 
the will of God. God’s holy and beneficent will is revealed to us 
inthe Commandments. The frequent reception of the sacraments 
and the habit of prayer are the divinely assured means of grace 
and salvation. They enlighten and strengthen the soul and enable 
us to fulfill the will of God—to keep the Commandments. The 
Son of God acts upon us through the sacraments, which convey to 
our souls His illumining, cleansing and sanctifying grace, and 
thus bring us into personal contact and communion with Him, the 
fount of all light and moral strength, and enable us to triumph 
over all the obstacles to our salvation. Whoever, therefore, makes 
good and frequent use of the sacraments and devotes himself 
to prayer will be saved. Whoever abandons these means will 
be lost. What immeasurable folly it is for men to live on in 
their deadly sins without the least effort to rise out of them— 
without even having recourse to God for help, but, growing 
daily more hardened in sinful habits, run the appalling risks of 
final impenitence and eternal damnation! 

Consider the reward of this life’s short day of labor in the 
cultivation of our souls. “Go ye into my vineyard, and I will 
give you what shall be just.” Salvation is the heaven of a 
divine and endless happiness with God. Our Saviour calls it a 
just pay; for, by His gratuitous and infinitely generous promise 
He has pledged His word to crown with eternal happiness all 
who will love and serve Him. Hence, St. Paul calls the reward 
of a Christian life “a crown of justice laid up by the Just Judge 
for him and for all who keep the faith and fight the good fight 
and finish their course for God and Heaven. 

And let all who would work out their salvation beware of 
the further malignant tricks of the enemy. Having led men 
into sin, the devil endeavors to fill the repentant with distrust of 
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God, as if the All-Merciful Father of souls had ceased to love 
them on account of their past offenses. We should be able easily 
to overcome this diabolical temptation by the remembrance that 
the Eternal God became man and died for sinners, and that He 
readily pardoned the worst sinners when penitent, and gave them 
special proofs of His love; as we see in Mary Magdalen and 
St. Peter and St. Augustine, and so many other great sinners, 
who, by the grace and love of Christ, became great Saints and 
the dearest friends of God. “The Lord is good to all that hope 
in Him; to every soul that seeketh Him.” 

And again, the temptation to discouragement, by which the 
enemy seeks to dissuade men from the work of their salvation, 
will be easily met by the triumphant force of our love for God; 
for, as St. Augustine declares—“Give me a man that loves, and 
he will understand that nothing is hard to a lover.” Let us 
earnestly ask of God the gift of His love, which is the life and 
power of all the law and of every virtue. And “let us remember 
that we are the children of the Saints, and we look for that life 
which God will give to those who never change their faith from 
Him” (Tobias, ii, 18). 
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A COURSE OF SKETCHES FOR SERMONS 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
BY THE REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 


XIX. OBEDIENCE. 


1—All authority is from God. 
A—His authority is supreme. 
1.—Over the laws of nature. 
2.—Over man’s external acts. 
3.—Over man’s conscience. 
2—He has delegated limited authority to others. 
A—To to Church. 
B—To the State. 
C—To parents. 
D—To other superiors. 
3—Motives of obedience. 
A—Efficiency. Imagine an industry (v. g. railroad) or 
an army where obedience does not prevail. 
B—Its necessity for the peaceful harmony of society. 
Imagine a city where no one obeys the laws. 
C—The divine nature of authority. In obeying legitimate 
superiors, we are obeying God. 
4.—Advantages of obedience. 
A—It is conducive to man’s happiness in this world. 
B—It prepares us to exercise authority over others. 
C—It assures us that we are conforming to God’s will. 
D—If supernaturalized, it makes so many of our acts 
meritorious. 


XX. REVERENCE. 
1—Modern material progress makes men esteem only what is 
new and novel. V. g. craving for the latest news, the 


short-lived popularity of our heroes, shifting methods of 
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education, success of revolutionary political doctrines, the 
profanation of holy things. 
2.—The world’s instability is due largely to irreverence 
A—For established law in the State. It threatens even 
the most fundamental and time-honored institu- 
tions of government. 
B—For age. It vaingloriously discards the mature ex- 
perience of others. 
C—For parental authority. It rebels against that charac- 
ter formation which only parents can impart. 
D—For religion. In growing numbers, men are denying 
the truths of revelation, the validity of divine pre- 
cepts, the very existence of God. 
3.—The world’s instability can be cured only by restoring rever- 
ence 





A—For law, substituting gradual reform for destructive 
revolution. 

B—For age, prompting us to profit by the mature ex- 
perience of others. 

C—For parental authority, giving it the solid foundation 
of divine sanction. 

D—For religion, reestablishing faith in Christ’s divinity 
and the divine obligation of God’s commands. 

4.—The Catholic Church will be the providential means of this 

restoration, for 

A—She everywhere recognizes the divine source of legiti- 
mate authority. 

B—Her unbroken history links man with the past. 


C—She consistently maintains the divinity of Christ and 
the obligations of God’s commands. 


XXI. Purity. 


1.—All virtues have their seat in the mind and will; v. g. faith, 
hope, charity, penance. 
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2—This is especially true of purity, for 

A—Fven the consent to entertain impure thoughts is sin- 
ful. 

B—Impure desires and intentions in themselves always 
constitute mortal sin. 

3.—Hence 

A—We should seek to have only pure thoughts in our 
mind. 

B—We must intend and will only what is pure. 

4.—How are we to keep our thoughts clean? 

A—By avoiding idleness, for the mind, when occupied 
with other things, has no time to entertain im- 
proper thoughts. 

B—Although we can not entirely control the thoughts that 
enter our mind, we can, by thinking of something 
else, drive them out. 

C—By prayer, especially timely inspirations, for in this 
matter we have great need of grace. 

5—What measures will help to safeguard us from impure de- 
sires? 

A—Avoiding indecent conversation, reading, etc. 

B—Escaping from the companionship of those who fill us 
with improper thoughts and desires. 

C—Experience will teach us what are sinful occasions for 
us. Our only safety is in flight. 

D—Frequenting the sacraments. 

6.—Let us realize how vile, indecent, and bestial are all thoughts 
and desires of impurity. 


XXII. Patriotism. 
1.—Providential beginning of American history. 
A—Missionary purpose of Columbus. 
B—A new world opened when Great Britain and parts of 
the European continent were closed to the free 
practice of our religion. 
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2.—Later American history. 
A—Disabilities of colonial times were abolished. 
B—The Church was free to expand. 


3.—Present position of the Church in America. 
A—American love and liberty and justice protects the 
Church. 

1.—In her public devotions; 
2.—In -her ecclesiastical government ; 
3.—In her property rights. 

B—No place in the world has the Church greater liberty, 
in few places has she so great. 


4.—Catholic patriotism. 
A—In the past. Witness the battlefields of American 


independence. 
B—At present. Catholics are second to none in patriotic 
loyalty. 


5.—True patriotism. 
A—Not measured by speeches and display. 
B—But by obedience and sacrifice. 
C—Finds its soundest principle in the Catholic doctrine 
of authority. 


XXIII. RESIGNATION. 


1.—Is not based on the maxim: “What can not be cured, must 
be endured.” 


2,—In all suffering and trials, it recognizes the permissive provi- 
dence of God. 

3.—It knows that God can draw good from these trials. 
A—They may detach us from avarice and worldly am- 

bition. 

B—They may purify our souls from many imperfections. 
C—They serve to turn our minds to God and our spiritual 

welfare. 
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D—They can be made a means of increasing our love 
for God. 
E—They offer an opportunity for most meritorious pen- 


ance. 
4.—We should, therefore, accept our trials as permitted by God. 

A—We should do so cheerfully. 

B—We should even embrace them as opportunities to 
prove our love for God, to expiate our sins, and to 
grow in holiness. 

C—We should pray for strength and grace to endure them 
in this Christian spirit. 


XXIV. KINDNEss. 


1.—Is a gentleness of manner in our relations with others. 
2—Our Saviour’s example. 
A—In dealing with the ignorance and weakness of his 
apostles. Their earthly view of the kingdom; 
Peter’s denial; the ambition of James and John; 
Judas at the Last Supper. 
B—In pardoning sinners. The Magdalen; the woman 
taken in adultery; the repentant thief. 
C—In receiving little children. 
3.—Kindness is not weakness. 
A—Towards the weak, it ennobles the strong. 
B—Towards ignorance, it dignifies learning. 
C—Towards inferiors, it strengthens authority. 
4.—Kindness is not indulgence. 
A—It corrects evil without antagonizing the evil-doer. 
B—It can afford to rebuke a friend without severing the 
friendship. 
C—It is gentle with human weaknes, but does not sanc- 
tion malice. 
5.—Kindness wins confidence. 
A—In the family, where it removes the barrier of fear. 
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B—Among friends, where it gives assurance of sympathy, 

C—In business, where it leaves no room for suspicion of 
unfairness. 

6.—It reflects the mercy of God, for 

A—In Him mercy is not a sign of weakness. 

B—Nor an approval of sin. 

C—But it does encourage us to approach Him with con- 
fidence in His love and sympathy. 


XXV. TEMPERANCE. 


1.—God, having created the world, saw that it was good. 
A—He supplies us with a countless variety of gifts for all 
our needs. 
B—He wills that we should use them for the purposes for 
which He made them. 
C—He gave man bodily appetites needful for the pres- 
ervation of life. 
D—He wills that our appetites be satisfied, but according 
to His law and so far as needful for our life. 
2.—A temperate man judges, speaks, and acts with moderation 
and self-control. 
3.—An intemperate man judges rashly, speaks inconsiderately, 
and is extreme in his practical habits of life. 
4.—Temperance is an admirable Christian virtue, for 
A—It makes our judgment trustworthy. 
B—lIt makes our speech charitable. 
C—It gives Christian calm and dignity to our deeds. 


5.—Temperance is acquired by the practice of self-control. 
A—By honestly seeking truth, not the gratification of our 
own prejudices. 
B—By restraining our tongue from the license of angry 


passion. 
C—By acting with deliberation. 
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XXVI. GLUTTONY. 


1.—Gluttony is excess in eating or drinking. 
2—Nowhere and at no time in history do we find man preferring 
slavery to freedom. 
Yet the glutton enslaves himself to his own inordinate 
appetite. 
3—Men who believe in God do not commit suicide. 
Yet the glutton gradually destroys his life through over- 
indulgence of the very appetite intended for its 
preservation. 


4.—Men allow their use of reason to be suspended for some great 


good; v. g. in sleep and during surgical operations. 
But the drunkard does so merely for the excessive gratifi- 
cation of an appetite. 
5—Men have been known to sacrifice life itself for wife and 
children. 
But the glutton sacrifices wife and children for self- 
indulgence. 
6—God gave man a sublime purpose in life and ennobled him 
above brute creation. 
But the glutton abandons this for the sake of a beastly 
gratification. 











DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


V. Tue DEVOTION oF THE SACRED Heart INciTEs Us 1 
ABHOR SIN 


“Look on the Face of thy Christ.”—Ps., 1xxxiii, 10. 


I. Your Christ, dear brethren, is your Redeemer. It should 
be your daily task to look upon His face, upon His wounds, but 
especially upon His loving Heart. His Sacred Mysteries, His 
bitter Passion and His boundless love for mankind should be 
before your eyes at all times. Take for your example the pagan 
centurion who was in command of the soldiers at the crucifixion 
of Christ. It is a remarkable fact that among the thousands of 
spectators only this man became convinced of the Divinity of the 
Crucified, and exclaimed: “Indeed this man was the Son of God” 
(Mark, xv, 39). We find the explanation of his conversion in 
the words of St. Mark: “He stood over against Him” (ibid.), 
evidently with thought and sympathy, regarding Him closely 
with the eyes of body and soul. He observed the face of the 
Crucified, streaming with blood. His head crowned with thorns, 
His body fearfully scourged, the bleeding wounds of hands and 
feet, and the wound in the side pierced by the lance of Longinus. 
He was affected by the words of Jesus: “Father, forgive them,” 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” He marveled at the patience, resig- 
nation, the eagerness to save souls. And when he finally saw 
how Jesus breathed His last, understanding that it was done 
voluntarily for love of His people, and beholding how the earth 
trembled violently after the three hours of darkness, how rocks 
were split, and graves opened, how the veil of the temple was 
rent from top to bottom, then the sight of the Divine victim 
before him revealed to him the truth and he exclaimed : “Indeed 
this man was the Son of God” (Mark, xv, 39). Tradition te 
lates that he became a follower of Christ, helped to preach the 
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Gospel, and finally suffered martyrdom for his faith. Of him 
the Gospel tells us that he stood over against the crucified 
10 Redeemer. Others passed by the crucified Redeemer without 
sympathy, they even ridiculed His love and His sacrifice. It 
was the close observation and contemplation of the Redeemer’s 
face and features which chiefly obtained for the centurion the 
ld grace of conversion. Oh happy contemplation, that leads to the 
” source of eternal life. 
lis II. You see, dear brethren, what precious fruits for your 
he soul’s welfare a devout contemplation of the crucified Redeemer 
an will produce. Place yourself with the centurion under the Cross 
on of Jesus, and “look on the face of thy Christ” (Ps., Ixxxiii, 10). 
of From His sacred countenance, from His head crowned with 
he thorns, fix your gaze upon His adorable Heart, and contemplate 
? | who this Man of Sorrow is, who suffers so unspeakably upon 
in the Cross. Stand and think why, and for whom, He suffers. 
), Stand there and examine your heart, what thanks you have 
ly rendered in your life to your Divine Redeemer, your future 
he Judge, and depart not from the Cross until you have formed 
5, pious and firm resolutions. If you do this, your heart, though 
od it be cold as marble and hard as stone, will through this earnest 
1S. consideration be warmed and softened, and true contrition will 
” fill your hearts. “No one,” says the saintly Blosius, “can look 
hy with fond sympathy upon the form of the crucified Redeemer 
g- without in return receiving a look of fervent love from the 
Ww Redeemer.”’ 
ne III. There was once a Roman soldier sentenced to death, who 
th appealed his case to the Emperor Augustus. Said the Emperor: 
ks “I shall refer your case to my adviser, he will look after your 
‘as interest, and if possible save you from death.” “O Emperor,” 
im replied the soldier piteously, “remember that I did not transfer 
ed your cause to another when you were threatened by disaster. 
re- I took it upon myself to look after your interest, I did not look 


for another to fight for you in my stead, I fought for you,” and 
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the soldier pointed to the marks of the wounds received in battle. 
The Emperor was greatly moved by these words, and so as not 
to appear ungrateful to his soldiers, he went before the tribunal, 
pleaded the cause of this warrior, and finally pardoned him, 

Dear brethren, what is the moral of this incident? When 
God resolved to save mankind from the death of sin, He sent 
His only begotten Son to be our advocate, and to redeem us 
from perdition. And, you, ungrateful man, after Jesus has 
done so much for you, will you refuse to do something for 
Jesus, for His Kingdom, for His poor, and will you leave that 
to others? Jesus stands there before you, pointing to His sacred 
wounds, to His Sacred Heart, opened by the spear, and calls to 
you: “Behold my son, my daughter, how I have suffered for 
thee, how ardently I have loved thee, wouldst thou not love me 
in return?’ No, loving Jesus, we can not be so ungrateful, 
we will love Thee, and for love of Thee we will shun especially 
that particular sin with which we have so often grieved Thee. 
Like the Emperor in the story, let us take up the cause of Him 
who saved us from the enemy and let us exclaim, with sincere 
and loving hearts: Jesus, for Thee I live. Jesus, for Thee I 
die. Jesus, I am thine in life and death. Amen. 














CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


III. BLASPHEMY 


Dear brethren: We joined the Holy Name Society because we 
were convinced that a sin has invaded the world which is not 
only most grievously offensive to God, but also works great 
havoc among men. ‘There are a thousand and one indications 
at hand to prove that among the American people—probably as 


a result of the freedom of speech allowed here —there is a . 


marked lessening of reverence for God’s name. At every street- 
corner, in every saloon and barber-shop, on the streets, and un- 
fortunately even in the homes, we hear the name of God out- 
raged, not perhaps maliciously, but at all events wantonly. 
Whilst we would bitterly resent having the name of our wife 
or sister dragged in the mud, we are apparently indifferent to 
the blasphemies and profane speeches that are constantly being 
hurled by unthinking men against the Omnipotent God. Because 
the Holy Name Society comes out boldly against this abuse, we 
see in it not only a force for social betterment but also a move- 
ment that is bound to produce in our hearts a profounder reli- 
gion. By the mere fact of joining it, we have put ourselves on 
record as men who wish to know what blasphemy is, and, realiz- 
ing its heinousness, oppose it with all our might. 

Now, of all the sins we can commit against Almighty God 
blasphemy must be counted one of the gravest. And the reason 
is not far to seek, if we remember against whom it is directed. 
In every-day life we may talk vituperatively of our fellow men 
and escape the clutches of the law; but if with malice afore- 
thought we speak harshly of the President of the United States, 
or other prominent public officials, we lay ourselves open to 
become enmeshed in its toils. It may be that the words we utter 


against the President are not half as abusive or violent as those 
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we direct against our fellow man, but because of the exalted 
dignity of him whom we assail and the power which he repre. 
sents, we are taken to account more strictly. Now, the blas- 
phemer strikes a blow directly at the Almighty, for blasphemy 
is nothing else than an outraging of the Divine Omnipotence, 

Now, we can blaspheme God not only by speech but also by 
conduct. The man who doubts the eternal verities of the true 
Faith, the man who mistrusts Divine Providence, the man who 
denies his religion by entering into another, is blaspheming God, 
because by his conduct he practically says to the Almighty that, 
so far as he is concerned, he will not accept the truths which in 
His goodness He has vouchsafed to make known to us. Heresy, 
or the rejection of revealed religion by men who have been in- 
structed, is the most heinous of crimes, because it strikes directly 
at the Godhead, which is Truth itself. And at bottom, heresy 
is nothing else than blasphemy carried to its uttermost conclu- 
sion. 

When we speak of blasphemy we generally refer to the man 
who by word of mouth or conduct of life outrages God and His 
infinite attributes. It is an outrage of the Divine Majesty, and 
because man is dependent for all that he has upon the bounty 
of the Almighty’s hand, it is the most arrant kind of pride and 
defiance. In our ordinary life we do not think overharshly of 
the man of independent means who snubs, or even openly defies, 
his fellows with whom he has nothing in common. But since 
we depend immediately upon God, since every good gift of na- 
ture and grace comes directly from Him, we are bound by the 
most fundamental instincts of our nature to be grateful, at least, 
and we cannot show our gratitude better than by accepting the 
truths which Almighty God reveals to us, and by holding in 
reverence His august name. Just as we would never think of 
treating with disrespect the name of a human benefactor, 30, 
too, our religious sense should bid us hold in reverence the name 
of Him who gave us life, both physical and spiritual. As soon, 
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then, as we lose reverence for the Divine Name, as soon as we 
use it as a goad for a stubborn horse, or as an expletive in a 
moment of rage, we prove to ourselves and those with whom 
we live that we have lost the true proportion of things, that we 
are ungrateful to Him who has been all things to us. We prove, 
furthermore, that our religion is not a vital thing to us, since 
if it were it would enable us to control ourselves in moments 
of anger. We prove, too, that we have become forgetful of the 
majesty of God, and that we have lost that salutary fear which 
comes from a realization of His almighty power and our own 
dependence upon Him. If, then, we wish to strike a blow 
directly at Almighty God, if we wish to wound His majesty, 
if we wish in our own small way to belittle His greatness or 
decry His divine attributes, we need only continue to take His 
Name in vain. But if we do so, we must not fail to remember 
that we are putting ourselves on the same level with the devils, 
whose one business it is to blaspheme God. Blasphemy is the 
devil’s language, and surely no Christian would wish to class 
himself with the Evil One! The Catholic man who wilfully 
joins in blasphemous speech is trying his best to introduce into 
this world the reign and language of the devil. The Catholic 
man who in his own home bursts forth in blasphemy and oaths 
is transforming that home from a Christian temple into an abode 
of the Evil One. The Catholic man who takes the Name of 
God upon his lips in vain, is practically telling Almighty God 
that he prefers to talk in the language of the devil and to do 
the works of the devil to following those noble and beautiful 
precepts which Our Blessed Saviour came into this world to 
teach us, and which He exemplified in so compelling a fashion 
in His life. 

The evils which the sin of blasphemy causes in the world are 
manifold. Aside from its own native enormity, which consists 
in its being a direct blow at Almighty God’s majesty, the sin of 
blasphemy gives much scandal. We can never estimate how 


a 
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many young children have been turned against God by the hear- 


ing of profane language. An angry father who breaks forth 
in vile blasphemies before his child is poisoning its mind and 
is turning it, as far as he can, against religion. People who are 
exposed to the necessity of hearing blasphemous language inev- 
itably suffer a lessening of their religious sense. As in many 
other matters, a frequent exposure to blasphemy eats away like 
an acid that reverence for God and that respect for His holy 
Name which is one of the chief characteristics of genuine religion, 
We know from our daily experience that by vilifying a man— 
say, for instance, in time of a political campaign—by using his 
name flippantly and holding it lightly upon our lips, we can easily 
undermine his prestige and eventually, if the campaign be suffi- 
ciently prolonged, defeat him. Vilification and slander are 
among the most common weapons used by unscrupulous politi- 
cians in our elections, because they know that there is no quicker 
or safer way of prejudicing public opinion. And from a re- 
ligious point of view the same is true. People who constantly 
hear God’s Name outraged soon begin to think less of Him, and 
His compelling force over their hearts is noticeably diminished, 
And when Catholics indulge in this sin they are guilty of the 
most grievous kind of scandal, for the world at large—even the 
unbelieving world—knows that the Catholic Church has set her- 
self up as the boldest protagonist of reverence for the Holy 
Name. The world knows that even though those outside the 
Church may look lightly upon the matter, those inside the Cath- 
olic Church are fully aware that every wilful blasphemy is a 
mortal sin. The Catholic blasphemer, therefore, in addition to 
outraging the Divine Majesty, sows the seeds of scandal, and in 
that way holds back many men of good will from joining the 
Church. One need not be a priest of the Catholic Church, with 
the wide experience which the priesthood gives, to know that 
many a non-Catholic has been kept out of the Church by the 
disedifying lives of Catholics, and particularly by the vile lan 
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guage which they seem to take a pride in using. Surely there is 
not one here who would refuse to call a priest for a man in 
his death agony. Why, then, should we keep a soul away from 
Almighty God by lessening his respect for the Divine Majesty 
by our profane and irreverent speech? All of us will have enough 


to answer for, enough to trouble our last hour, without weight- 
ing our souls down with the guilt of spiritual murder—of which 
we run the risk when we prevent others from joinin, he true 
Church by our sins of the tongue. 











CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 


BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


III. Tue SEvEN GIFTS oF THE HoLy GuHost 


In our last conference we recalled that Confirmation is truly 
a Sacrament; that it gives and increases habitual or sanctifying 
grace which makes the soul so worthy of being saved for God; 
that it enrolls the Christian in the army of Jesus Christ to fight 
for the moral and spiritual liberty of souls; that it gives special 
aids to duty, to patience in suffering wrongs, and to firmness of 
faith; and that it imprints a spiritual mark upon the soul which 
must add either to its glory in Heaven or to its shame in hell. 
In this conference we shall study more particularly the gifts 
which the Holy Ghost confers upon the Soldiers of Jesus Christ 
in the Sacrament of Confirmation. 


Writing through the Prophet Isaiah (11, 2), the Holy Ghost 
Himself specifies the gifts which, under certain conditions, He 
confers upon man: “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him. 
The Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding; the Spirit of Coun- 
sel, and of Fortitude; the Spirit of Knowledge, and of Piety 

. and the Spirit of the Fear of the Lord.” In Confirmation 
the great High Priest, Jesus Christ, represented by the Bishop, 
calls upon the Holy Ghost to fill His soldiers with these seven 
gifts. 

The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost are certain habits enabling 
the Soldier of Jesus Christ promptly to follow the inspirations 
of grace. They lie dormant or sleeping in the soul until they 
are cultivated and brought into activity by his daily drill. Just 
as he can train his eye and his ear to unusual powers, so he can 
develop the gifts of the Holy Ghost to marvelous effect. On 
the other hand, they are weakened by venial sin and paralyzed by 
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mortal sin, in which case they can be restored to full vigor by a 
good confession. 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost perfect the whole soul of man. 
They enlighten his reason, make holy his heart, and unite his 
will with God. Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, and Knowl- 
edge tend to remove moral and spiritual ignorance from his soul. 
Fortitude, Piety, and Fear of the Lord tend to heal the wounds 
of sin. 

The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost are all necessary to super- 
natural salvation and therefore are inseparable from one an- 
other. In other words, the soul that lacks one of them lacks 
them all, and conversely, the soul that has one of them has them 
all. Nevertheless, it will be interesting to study them singly in 
their nature and in their effects upon the soul. 

1. Wisdom. The Book of Proverbs (xvi, 16) says, “Get 
wisdom, because it is better than gold.” King Solomon chose 
wisdom above all other gifts. The gift of Wisdom enables the 
soul to appreciate eternal truths, to judge all things by them, to 
set the proper value on salvation and the means to it, and to 
relish the things of God. As far as man himself is concerned, 
itis founded on the humble and holy fear of God. “Fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (Proverbs, i, 7); and yet 
considered in itself it is the blossom and perfection of all the 
other gifts because it enlightens the intellect, subdues the pas- 
sions, guides the affections of the heart, and directs the will. It 
promotes vigor and energy of soul and effects its union with 
God. It makes it easy for the Soldier of Jesus Christ to perform 
his daily duties. 

Americans as a class work with feverish energy for money 
and for the soft comforts and pleasures that money will buy, 
but the gift of Wisdom strongly cultivated will enable us to 
despise mere earthly riches except inasfar as they are well em- 
ployed in doing good. Growth in wisdom is well worth praying 
for. “I called upon God, and the spirit of Wisdom came upon 
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me” (Wisdom, vii, 7). “If any of you want wisdom, let him 
ask of God” (Jas., i, 5). Our Lord said that the children of the 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light, 
but their wisdom is not true wisdom, because it applies only to 
the fleeting things of time. A modern English writer says 
pithily: ‘““Men nowadays are interested in everything except 
everything.” Perhaps I should pause a moment to let that soak 
in. At any rate, I hope you will cultivate the habit of being 
truly interested in everything everlasting, viz., God and religion, 
and not make everything that is passing away the aim and end 
of your ambition and efforts. 


2. Understanding. The gift of Understanding may be com- 
pared to a telescope which enables the eye to see farther or to 
a microscope which enables the eye to see things which otherwise 
could not be seen. The supernatural gift of Understanding 
enables natural reason to see much farther into the mysteries or 
deeper meanings of conferences, sermons, instructions, and the 
Scriptures than unaided reason might expect. Those who hum- 
bly ask God for the gift of Understanding and lovingly long 
for it receive a deeper impression from reading and hearing the 
holy Gospel. They learn to love the lives of the Saints. They 
acquire the power to guide and advise others safely. They ap- 
preciate the sacraments and the ceremonies of the Church. They 
can see more than formalism in her prayers and ceremonies. 
They recognize her rich symbolism, i. e., ceremonies pointing to 
the beautiful truths of the Christian revelation. The gift of 
Understanding conscientiously cultivated made St. Thomas 
Aquinas the greatest authority on the doctrines of the Church. 
It made St. Augustine the best authority on Grace, St. Leo the 
Great on the Incarnation, St. Alphonsus Liguori on Morals, and 
St. Jerome on the Holy Bible. If modern philosophers would 
but study the words of such men they would not so conceitedly 
teach and spread the theories and vagaries of the petty scientists 
and philosophers of our times, a Kant, a Spencer, a Darwin, ett. 
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3. Counsel. This gift confers the power of making prudent 
decisions in moral and spiritual matters. It makes one more 
ready to do the better thing in matters of pleasure, of spending 
money, of attending church, and of the use of time. “All things 
are lawful to me, but all things are not expedient” (1 Cor., vi, 
12). In the Gospel Our Lord commends Mary for choosing 
the better part over her sister Martha. Mary exercised the gift 
of Counsel. It is a check upon natural impulse and hastiness or 
rashness. It makes a man discreet. It also overcomes his 
natural apathy and indifference in doing good and avoiding evil. 
Those who readily submit themselves to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the choice of vocation and earnestly long for 
and pray for that guidance ensure themselves happiness and con- 
tentment both here and hereafter. They possess the gift of 
Counsel strongly developed. 


4. Fortitude. Firmness in bearing difficulties even to the 
point of death for God, courage in professing one’s faith before 
the world without a thought for worldly criticism, courage in 
doing penance, in fasting and in bearing poverty, energy in per- 
severing patiently until the good fight for God is won, are some 
of the manifestations of the gift of Fortitude. The gift of 
Fortitude should appeal strongly to the Soldier of Jesus Christ. 
In its active form it is courage to do great things for God and 
one’s soul. In its passive, perhaps even more splendid; form it 
is bravery, that is, patience and endurance under trial and stress. 
Our Lord displayed perfectly the passive form of Fortitude in 
His suffering and death. Our forefathers showed it in clinging 
to their faith. Because of it, the martyrs are truly the heroes 
of Christendom. What a contrast to the cringing human respect 
and to the greed for gold and soft comforts evidenced by so 
many nominal Catholics to-day is the splendid fortitude and 
heroism of men and women who brave all things in order to 
follow Christ! 


5. Knowledge. The gift of Knowledge enables one to see 
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how the things of this world may be made stepping-stones to 
the things that are eternal. Without it some scientists forget 
the final aim and object of science which is the certain knowledge 
of all things not merely in their higher but in their highest cause, 
God, their Creator. Without the gift of Knowledge men are 
apt to grasp the shadow and miss the substance of things, 

6. Piety. Piety or Godliness impels us to serve God and 
country in a practical, unselfish spirit. It cultivates loyal devo- 
tion and service towards God, towards Jesus Christ, towards the 
Blessed Sacrament, towards the Church as the Bride of Christ, 
towards the Blessed Virgin, His Mother, towards the saints and 
the poor souls, towards all men as the images of God, and 
towards one’s country. Piety is the foundation of patriotism. 

7. Fear. The gift of Fear is not worldly fear which shrinks 
from the loss of life, health, or property. It is more than ser- 
vile fear which avoids and forsakes sin through the dread of 
punishment only. It is filial or reverential fear which makes it 
painful to us to offend Our Father in Heaven. It is prompted by 
distrust of self and by love of God. 

The gift of Fear leads us humbly to admit our weakness and 
sinfulness, to respect God and His judgments, to hate and abhor 
sin and to confess it promptly and sincerely, to watch ourselves 
and to guard our senses against everything that might lead to 
sin, such as strong drink, lewd dances, suggestive shows and 
moving pictures, dangerous books, papers, and lectures. 

The Soldier of Jesus Christ who knows himself knows much. 
Conscious of his natural bent towards evil, meditating and re- 
flecting upon the great truths of faith, humbly praying for help, 
he will above all cultivate the gift of Fear of the Lord. This 
fear is the beginning of Wisdom. The Master Himself gave 
frequent evidence of this noble fear in His hatred and con- 
demnation of sin and in His expressed submission to the Father's 
will (Agony in the Garden). 

St. Alphonsus was full of fear when a slight lie had escaped 
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him. Many Saints left luxurious surroundings because they 
feared to offend God by remaining there. St. Rose cut off her 
beautiful hair in order to avoid even the temptation to vanity. 
Our Lord hids us cut off a hand or pluck out an eye rather than 
allow them to offend against us by leading us into sin. He 
means, of course, that if anybody or anything is as dear to us 
naturally as a hand or as an eye, we must sacrifice him or it if 
necessary, in child-like, reverential Fear of the Lord. 

* + * * 


Such are the wonderful gifts of the Holy Ghost conferred 
upon the Soldier of Jesus Christ. Only pure and earnest souls 
can receive them and retain them. Only brave soldiers can use 
and develop them worthily. Brave soldiers of Jesus Christ will 
often pray and receive Holy Communion in order to protect 
and increase them; they will appreciate especially Pentecost Sun- 
day and the anniversary day of their Confirmation. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXVII. Tue Last YEAR oF SCHOOL 


By the time a child finishes the last year of the elementary schoo} 
you will probably know something about its vocation. Whatever 
that vocation may be, if you think it is the will of God, encourage 
your children by helping them in making and realizing their choice. 
Trust to God for all the rest. He will provide. 

At the present time it appears that many parents think it indis- 
pensable to send their children to high school, whether they are 
talented or not. We hear parents say that they can give their chil- 
dren nothing but an education, but they will give them all of that. 
Now, education is not an end in itself, it is a means to an end, 
Education is intended to fit us for a special work in life, and hence 
it must be adapted for the life that we have selected. Give to one 
who will be a bookkeeper an education in medical science and all 
his labor of acquiring that education is a loss of time, of money 
and energy. Give to one who will be a machinist a legal education 
and that again is a loss of time, of money and energy. An educa- 
tion, even a university education, will not be of any value unless 
the student can use that education in his future life work. 

Unless children are backward, they should be able to finish the 
eight grades of school at the age of fourteen or fifteen years. And 
then there is no reason why the boy who wants to be a plumber or 
tinsmith should take a high-school course in Latin, Greek, and 
other branches, that are of no possible use to him in his life-work. 
Every boy should finish the elementary school of eight grades. If 
he is then able to apply his knowledge practically he will not have 
spent his school: years in vain. High schools and colleges, however, 
are chiefly for those who wish to study for one of the professions. 

You understand, then, how careful you must be about advising 
your children, in the last year of their elementary school, to prevent 
them from making failures of their lives. 

Some of your children may be bright, extraordinarily so. The 
teachers, the Sisters, and your parish priest will tell you so if this 
is the case. If you are advised to let your children continue their 
studies, and if your children wish to do so, give them the oppor 
tunity to get all the education they are fit for, encourage them and 
assist them. 
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Then if your children are really sufficiently bright to benefit from 

a higher education I have another suggestion to make. 
There are now in this country Catholic colleges, universities, 
academies, training-schools and business colleges of all sorts for f 
ol young men and young ladies. If your boy wants to go to a busi- i 
d ness college we have just the right college for him, a college con- - i 
e ducted by the Christian Brothers or some other religious Order. ‘’ 
€. If your son wants to take a classical course, to prepare himself s 





for any of the professions, law, medicine or science, there is a 
‘A Catholic school that will teach him the arts and sciences necessary % 
re for his training. If your son wants to study engineering there are Y 
- Catholic schools that will fit him for this calling. The various re- 
t. ligious Orders, Jesuits, Benedictines, Basilians, Franciscans, and 
d, so on, all make a specialty of training young Catholic men along 
ce these’ lines, and at the same time they guard and protect these 
ne young men from the many dangers, moral as well as intellectual, F 
all to which they are exposed in the world. If your daughter wishes to : 
‘ey study for any profession, she, too, has opportunities for study in ' 
mn Catholic schools. We have any number of academies for Catholic " 
a- young ladies, where every branch of arts and sciences is taught as ‘i 
SS thoroughly and systematically as in the best State schools. q 
And supposing your means are limited, your parish priest will 4 
he know of institutions where your sons and daughters will be taught fl 
nd practically free of charge. Hence no parents may say that they 
or would like to have their children obtain a thorough Catholic educa- . 
nd tion, but that they lack the means. That excuse miglhit have been 
rk. valid years ago, but at the present time it can no longer be made. 
If And why has the Church gone to the trouble and expense of 
ve establishing hundreds of such institutions of learning? She is doing i 
ef, it for the moral and mental welfare of her children. First of all, a 
ns. as to moral welfare, it is only too well known that high schools : 
ng and colleges where both sexes intermingle freely put great danger i 
ant in the young people’s path. We have some educators even among 4 
} those who know not God who are not afraid to say that the system q 
he of co-education is a great failure, chiefly for the reason that the 4 
his sexual instincts are awakened and allowed almost unlimited sway. ¥: 
eit Loss of purity is, as a rule, followed by the loss of faith. Keep « 


your growing sons and daughters pure and they will preserve their 
faith, because the preserving of purity induces watchfulness, prayer, 
the avoidance of occasion, and the frequent reception of Holy 
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Communion. Your sons and daughters will meet with temptation 
in later years. They will meet with bad example on all sides, 
There is no need for you, mothers of these children, to invite 
disaster by wilfully exposing the children to dangers from which 
you may easily protect them. 

It is your duty as Christian mothers to protect your children 
and to keep them from temptation as much as you can. You will 
therefore understand the propriety of having your daughters edu- 
cated in an academy, under the watchful eyes of Sisters. And 
you Catholic mothers should not have to be exhorted to do so when 
even Protestant parents recognize the wisdom of having their 
daughters educated in Catholic convents! 

There is great danger that in colleges conducted by people who 
are pagan at heart, your sons and daughters will have their minds 
poisoned with notions that are anti-religious and godless. 

You know that in all State institutions the mention of God is 
strictly forbidden. Religion must not be mentioned in the class- 
room, for fear of interfering with the principle of religious liberty. 
But there is the other principle, that of the freedom of speech. 
So it comes about that while the mention of God is utterly avoided, 
everything that is against religion can be expounded fearlessly un- 
der the plea of freedom of speech. If a teacher in high school or 
college happens to be a Socialist, this man is at perfect liberty-to 
instil socialistic fallacies into the minds of his students. Ifa 
teacher happens to be an atheist, he is at liberty to deride religion 
at every opportunity. He may pervert lessons of history to give 
the Church a black mark, and that means enlightenment and broad- 
ness of mind. Fine-sounding words these, though they are in con- 
flict with truth. But that does not matter with these learned men 
and women. They boast of freedom of speech, provided it is not 
Catholic speech. 

So it is that many of our young people go to institutions of 
learning and, instead of drinking of the fountain of truth, they 
are given the muddy water of unbelief and of corruption. Can it 
be any wonder if these young people lose their faith and become 
infidels and freethinkers ? 

And then we have even people of our own faith asking why we 
support Catholic schools, colleges and universities! 

Once more I warn you, mothers, to remember that you are rt 
sponsible for the souls of your children. 
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SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


8. THe First COMMANDMENT. 


1. The first Commandment requires us to worship God only, i. ¢., 
to think of Him in the right way, and to feel and act in accordance 
with our knowledge of Him. The truths of faith reveal to us His 
attributes and designs, and show us how He wishes to lead us to 
our final end. God is the Creator and preserver of all things, there- 
fore reverence and obedience are due to Him. He is all-powerful, 
and all-good, therefore we ought to trust Him. He is our Father 
and Benefactor, therefore we owe Him gratitude and filial love. He 
is just and holy, therefore we must obey Him. In His mercy He 
gives us the means of obtaining forgiveness for sin, therefore we 
ought to avail ourselves of them. He is true and faithful, therefore 
we are bound to believe Him. When we speak of worshiping and 
serving God, we mean that we reverence, love and trust Him above 
all things, because He is most perfect, most merciful, and most pow- 
erful, and most worthy of our love. 

2. Our service of God should be voluntary, not compulsory, but 
we are impelled to serve Him if we are truly submissive to His 
will and recognize the relation in which we stand to Him. We 
serve Him because we want to belong wholly to Him, and to live 
solely for Him, i. ¢., for His honor and glory. The remembrance 
that we are His creatures, absolutely dependent upon Him, prompts 
us to serve Him, and at our Baptism we were admitted to the num- 
ber of those who worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

3. We honor God chiefly when we pray, for in prayer, more than 
at any other time, man acknowledges his own weakness and God’s 
omnipotence, and this acknowledgment underlies all true worship. 
It behooves us, whenever we pray, to remember the benefits that we 
receive from God, and to thank Him for them. In writing to the 
Philippians (iv, 6) St. Paul says: “Be nothing solicitous, but in 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your 
petitions be made known to God.” Whoever realizes that a great 
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benefit has been conferred upon him, perceives at once that he is 
bound, as far as possible, to make some return for it. Now the only 
ways in which men can make any return for the benefits that they 
receive from God, is by showing their love and reverence for Him, 
and by striving to do His will. If we are grateful, we shall feel that 
we are nothing before God, and this prompts us to serve and wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth, not with hypocritical, but with geny- 
ine and lasting reverence. 

4. All true service of God is summed up in the words “worship 
in spirit and in truth.” They express man’s consciousness of his 
dependence upon God, and his recognition of the same. Worship 
is a kind of honor due to God alone, and is distinct from the venera- 
tion that we pay to the saints and our fellowmen, which, when it is 
genuine, is the outcome of our sense that the person whom we revere 
possesses extraordinary merits. 

5. Whenever a Christian enters a church to worship God, he 
should try to awaken within himself feelings of contrition, since 
otherwise his worship is imperfect. Like the publican he should 
seriously examine his conscience, and then exclaim: “God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” Let him kneel down and reflect upon the 
sins that render him unworthy of God’s favor, thinking how he may 
best expiate them and avoid them in future. Then, because he can- 
not accomplish this without assistance, let him implore God to give 
him the graces that he needs for this purpose. 

6. Nothing tends so much as the public worship of God to stimu- 
late us to earnest devotion. Everything there contributes to arouse 
good resolutions in our minds, and the members of a large congre- 
gation encourage one another to pray. The ceremonial of the Mass 
reminds us of the greatest benefit that we have received from God, 
and of the chief proof of His love for men. What opportunities we 
have in the Mass for true devotion, for feelings of admiration, 
gratitude and love! Outward worship is from this point of view 
an aid to inward worship, since without it men would be deprived 
of their best opportunity for worshiping God in spirit and in truth. 
The outward worship is therefore a kind of preparation, or sup- 
plement to the inward worship, and in this respect it is most in- 
dispensable to human nature. 

My Brethren, let us never forget or neglect God’s command. to 
worship and serve Him alone. Our worship must be outward and 
public, as well as inward and private, or we shall not be worship- 
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ing Him in spirit and in truth, and with it we must unite humble 
reverence and boundless love, that reveals itself chiefly in thank- 
fulness and in zeal to do God’s holy Will. In short let us worship 
Him with our hearts and with our lips. Amen. 


9. IDOLATRY AND THE WORSHIP OF FALSE Gops 


By idolatry we mean showing to some animate or inanimate 
creature the honor and worship due to God alone. We first hear 
of idolatry on the plain of Sennaar, where the unfinished Tower of 
Babel was converted into an idolatrous temple. The descendants 
of Cham were the first to fall into this sin, then those of Japheth, 
and last of all those of Sem. In every instance where men fall 
away from God, they lapse into vice, because, apart from Him, 
they cannot resist the temptations of the flesh, and regard external 
objects as deities, setting creatures in the place of the one great 
God. There is a tendency, innate in mankind, to seek symbolical 
representation for what they consider divine, whether rightly or 
wrongly, for they hope thus to render their divinity more real and 
present. The weaker a man’s hold becomes on true religion, the 
less is he able to retain the knowledge that a symbol is only a symbol, 
a representation of his idea of God. In his daily life he feels the 
need of some authority on which his religious and moral acts de- 
pend, and unless he is to sink to the level of the brutes, he must 
havea God. Hence after forsaking the true God, he seeks another 
deity for himself, and bestows upon it his love and adoration. If 
the object of his worship is an inanimate mass, we call his form of 
idolatry fetishism; if it is an animal, we call it animal worship; 
and if it is one of the heavenly bodies, we call it star worship or 
Sabianism. 

Although the special duty of the Israelites was to preserve and 
propagate the worship of the true God among nations that had 
lapsed into idolatry, they often lost sight of their mission, and fell 
into the vice that they were called to combat. We find traces of 
idolatry among them even in the time of the patriarchs; for in- 
stance, we read that “Rachel stole away her father’s idols,” and 
that Jacob “called together all his household, and said: Cast away 
the strange gods that are among you.” During their sojourn in 
Egypt, the Israelites to some extent adopted the idolatrous practices 
of the Egyptians, and set up a golden calf as an object of worship 
on Mount Sinai, although the punishment for idolatry was death 
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by stoning. Ata much later date they were still prone to idolatry, 
and we read that King Solomon, in spite of his wisdom and Piety, 
towards the end of his life built temples to the false gods of his 
pagan wives. The people were ready enough to follow his bad 
example, and not only the weak rulers, who succeeded him, but the 
whole nation fell into idolatry, and persisted in it for a very long 
time, in spite of all attempts to bring them back to the true faith, 
You see how old idolatry is, and how much evil it has caused, but 
perhaps you do not realize that it is by no means extinct. Even 
among Christians there are many who bestow upon creatures, and 
actually upon themselves, the honor, love, esteem and reverence 
that they owe to God. We probably all know people who are so 
devoted to their occupations as to think of nothing else; others fall 
so deeply in love with some fellow creature as to forget their duties 
of every kind; many care more for Mammon than for God, 
Among the educated classes people are so utterly blinded by their 
own learning, that they almost fancy themselves divine. Successful 
artists, singers and dancers are adored and treated with absurd 
veneration. May God preserve us from such foolish idolatry! We 
shall be on our guard against it, if we always call to mind the 
First Commandment, which bids us worship and serve God alone. 
If we do this, no creature will be able to turn us away from the 
true worship and service of God, nor shall we idolize our own 
selves. The terrible results of idolatry are recorded in history, 
where we can learn how shameful and injurious they have always 
been, and these evils should warn us never to forsake the way 
of faith, hope and charity, but to persevere in the true worship of 
God. Amen. 
10. SUPERSTITION 


Superstition proceeds from a state of mental confusion, due to 
ideas incompatible with true religion. It originates in the intellect, 
and therefore is often the result of ignorance, but as it inevitably 
destroys sound mental activity, its ultimate cause must be sought in 
man’s falling away from God by sin, for this fall was inseparably 
connected with darkness and confusion of mind on matters of 
religion. The chief forms of superstition affect man in his relation 
to God, to good and evil spirits, to the Saints and to inanimate 
objects. 

1. In primitive times men used to believe that, in answer f0 
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an appeal concerning doubtful matters, God manifested His will 
by certain signs, thus indicating the guilt or innocence of a person 
accused of some fault. This belief, or rather superstition, prevailed 
among all ancient nations, and for a long time even among Chris- 
tians. Where it was impossible to arrive at a verdict by legal 
methods, men had recourse to duels, and ordeals of various kinds, 
and whoever was unsuccessful was considered guilty, although 
often he was subsequently proved innocent. . It was certainly a mis- 
take and a superstition to suppose that God would arbitrate in such 
cases, and it was presumptuous to expect Him to decide regarding 
a man’s guilt when such tests as these were imposed. 

2. A superstitious idea still lingers amongst us that the devil 
can be induced to enrich individuals on certain conditions. Most 
extraordinary tales are told on this subject, and those who believe 
them are tempted to try whether they cannot prevail upon the devil 
to help them. Others are continually in fear of evil spirits, and 
dread them especially at certain seasons and in certain places. We 
cannot help feeling sorry for persons who indulge in such vain 
hopes and unreasonable fears. 

3. There is some amount of superstition mixed up with our 
veneration and invocation of the saints, so that people imagine any 
saint, whom they invoke, to be bound to help them, whereas a saint 
cannot act independently, but only intercedes on our behalf. 

4. Things that have been blessed are often put to superstitious 
uses, and holy water, blessed palms and candies are supposed to 
be means whereby desired benefits can be obtained. They were 
never intended to be thus employed. 

5. All sorts of seasons and events are connected with super- 
stitious observances, and there is scarcely a festival on which fool- 
ish tales are not told. You all know how eclipses, storms and other 
natural phenomena are interpreted as foreboding good or evil in 
the future. All this plainly savors of superstition. 

6. It is hardly credible that people at the present day should 
listen to fortune-tellers and palmists, yet such is the case, and many 
simpletons believe what any rogue professes to read from a pack 
of cards. They may be deceived a hundred times and yet they 
continue to listen. 

I might say much more on the subject, but this will suffice to 
show you that superstition is still prevalent in our midst. How- 
ever it may manifest itself, it is invariably sinful, because a super- 
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stitious person more or less consciously seeks help from evil Spirits 
or inanimate things, and puts faith in them rather than in God, 

Be on your guard, therefore, against foolish and sinful tales and 
practices; you know quite well that there is no real truth or good- 
ness in them. Learn by the experience of others and avoid every. 
thing tending to superstition, because it has nothing to do with the 
faith that brings us to salvation, but involves a falling away from 
God and our temporal and eternal ruin. May God preserve us all 
from such a disaster. Amen. 


11. UNBELIEF 


That there is great moral laxity spreading amongst all classes js 
proved by the many unhappy marriages, badly trained children, 
fraudulent proceedings and immoral actions that abound in our 
midst. If we seek the causes of this state of affairs, we shall find 
that many people have ceased to believe in divine revelation, and 
so regard everything as permissible that is not directly opposed to 
public law and order. They may profess to be Christians, but at 
heart they despise revealed religion, and in deciding between right 
and wrong are guided only by their own reason, which is often 
blinded by passion. Nevertheless, by their behavior, and occa- 
sionally also by their words, these people show that they still regard 
themselves as Christians. They are married in church and have 
their children baptized—sometimes; they are on Sundays present 
at Mass, and behave as if they were praying; they encourage their 
subordinates to conform to the practice of Christianity, because 
they believe the lower classes require some form of positive religion 
in order to do their duty. If they are in danger of death, they ask 
for the last sacraments, that they may be regarded as Christians, 
but should they recover, they trouble no more about religion. In 
their conversation they profess Christianity, where to do so appears 
necessary or advantageous. In the society of those who are really 
Christians by conviction, they join in praising religion, but they 
adopt a very different tone with persons of their own type. Then 
they speak of revelations, prophecies and miracles as having no 
foundation in fact, unless, indeed, they can account for them as 
due to purely natural causes. They ridicule the credulity of all 
who genuinely believe in such things, and they try to make others 
reject all revelation, and accept nothing as true except what com- 
mends itself to their own intellect. 
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It is not difficult to detect unbelievers of this kind. They go 
to church only for some temporal advantage; they receive the 
sacraments at most once a year; they never think of saying a 
prayer or of reading a spiritual book; they look upon all religious 
ceremonies and observances as superfluous. Their reason approves 
and condemns in accordance with the dictates of their passions, 
and if they commit some abominable action, they plead that it was 
not a sin, or that it was unavoidable and necessary to their welfare. 
If they get gain unjustly, it was no more than their due. Sins 
against chastity are to them only consequences of natural friendship 
and affection. A sense of honor makes it a duty to avenge them- 
selves upon their enemies. Intemperance is condemned only if it 
proves injurious to health, but no one looks upon it as a sin. In 
these or similar ways they excuse all their vices, or even boast 
of them as virtues. 

Beware, my brethren, of unbelief, which ruins men in body and 
in soul. What scandal is given by an unbeliever! He deprives 
himself of all consolation and inward happiness in this life, and 
of all hope for the world to come. He lives like a brute, with no 
perception of the joys of the spiritual life. As long as he possesses 
his natural faculties, he may be cheerful, but when he loses them 
all his courage and happiness disappear and he dies, as a rule, in 
deep despair. Unbelief causes the greatest misery to individuals, 
but it has even more disastrous effects on family life. May God 
preserve us from this great evil. Amen. 
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A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


XIV. A Martyrvom 


Our religion comes from God, who has Himself, by means of 
prophecies and miracles, signed and sealed the documents relating 
to its foundation. The Church resembled a tiny grain of mustard 
seed at first, but speedily developed into a mighty tree, and like 
leaven, working in men’s hearts, she soon converted the nations to 
Christianity. She accomplished this in spite of much opposition, 
and the enemies of Christianity have furnished us with the best 
evidence of its Divine origin, since they called into being so many 
Christian apologists and martyrs. As we have seen, the blood of 
martyrs supplies the strongest and most convincing evidence in 
support of our holy faith; it is indeed, as Tertullian says, the seed 
of Christians. 

We discussed this subject last time, but it is worth while to re- 
turn to it, and let it sink deeply within our hearts. Let us to-day 
consider a group of martyrs, and try to picture them before our eyes, 
and listen to their very words. A little book, that has come down 
to us from the Third Century, contains the account of the martyr- 
dom of St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas. It is not merely a gem of 
early Christian literature, but it would be difficult to discover any- 
where a more touching work, or one more full of poetical beauty. 
It was valued very highly in the early Church, and St. Augustine 
tells us that in the Fifth Century it used to be read aloud to the 
faithful at public worship. He himself preached no less than three 
sermons on it. Its chief value consists in the fact that the greater 
part of it was written by St. Perpetua, whose martyrdom it records, 
on the eve of her death. Let us transport ourselves in thought toa 
prison in Carthage, where five people are assembled, some of them 
being easily recognizable as slaves. In their midst is St. Perpetua, 
a young woman of 22, whose dress and bearing show that she is of 
noble birth. In her arms she holds a little child, baptized not many 
days before. Let us listen to what she is saying: “I shuddered 
when we entered the prison, for never had I been in such darkness 
and heat, and outside was the noise of the soldiers guarding us. I 
was consumed with anxiety about my child, until at last we were 
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permitted to spend a few hours in a better and more airy place. 
Everyone thought of himself, but I thought only of my child, and 
fed him as best I could, fearing very much for his life, since he was 
visibly wasting away. I commended him to the care of my mother, 
who came to visit us, but I could not part with him, and took him 
back with me to prison. He grew better, and my relief was so 
great that the prison seemed preferable to a palace.” This is a 
plain and simple story, my brethren, but infinitely touching. This 
aristocratic lady was content to be with slaves, and happy in her 
gloomy prison. She loved her child too tenderly to give him up, 
and yet she saw him languish in confinement. What gave her 
courage to endure her lot? She was a Christian and if she had 
denied her faith, she would at once have been set at liberty; but 
she refused to utter this word, and rejoiced at being permitted to 
suffer such insults and ill-treatment for her religion. Does not this 
show how much strength and courage Christianity can impart? 
Perpetua’s father, who was still a pagan, had done his best to 
induce his daughter to recant; she asked him: “Father, seest thou 
the vessel yonder?” he answered: “Yes.” “Can we give it a differ- 
ent name than that which it bears?” “No.” “Well then, I am a 
Christian and cannot be called by any other name.” The father 
was angry, and so far forgot himself as to strike his daughter, but 
afterwards he visited her in prison. She relates how he came in, 
broken down with sorrow, and said: “My child, have pity upon my 
gray hairs; have pity upon thy father, if indeed I am still thy father. 
Remember all that I have done for thee and how I favored thee 
above thy brothers. Bring not such disgrace upon me, thy mother 
and thy whole family. Save thyself for the sake of the child, 
who cannot live without thee.” ‘And then,” she goes on, “he kissed 
my hands, and cast himself down before me, weeping and sobbing. 
O what anguish did I feel! but I composed myself, and said: 


- “Father, take courage; what God wills, must be done, we are in His 


hand.” Then in deep distress he left me, and on the following day 
we were taken before the judge, and lo! my father was there, with 
my child in his arms. He came up to me and said: “Have pity on 
thy child and do sacrifice.” The pagan governor, too, said: “Have 
mercy on thy father’s gray hairs and on thy little child, and make 
an offering to the gods.” I replied: “I cannot.” Then the judge 
asked: “Art thou therefore a Christian?” and I answered: “Yes, I 
am a Christian.” My father still stood there, and as he would not 
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withdraw, the judge ordered him to be expelled and struck with 4 
rod. O what pain did that cause me! more than if I myself had been 
struck. My poor old father! We were condemned to be cast to the 
wild beasts, and joyfully returned to the prison. I wished to take 
my child with me, in order to feed him, but they refused me per- 
mission, and lo, by God’s merciful providence, the child from that 
moment no longer craved his mother’s breast, and I was com- 
forted.” 

There is another episode, which we cannot pass over at a time 
like the present, when we are thinking so much of dear ones who 
have passed «way. One night Perpetua had a dream in which she 
saw her youngest brother Dinocrates; he seemed to be shut up in 
some dark place, and was trying to draw water from a well, in 
order to quench his thirst; but he could never reach the water, as 
the wall round the well was too high. Perpetua was distressed at 
this dream, and prayed for her brother, and soon after in another 
dream she saw him again, but this time he was wearing gorgeous 
robes, and was radiant with health and strength. Again he ap- 
proached the well, took a golden cup that lay ready, and, bending 
over the water, filled the cup and drank; then he gaily passed on 
out of sight. Perpetua perceived that Dinocrates had been de- 
livered from Purgatory by her prayers. 

At last the day came for her release from suffering. She stood 
in the arena, with downcast eyes, praying in silence. She and her 
companion Felicitas were stripped of their outer garments and 

_wrapped in nets, and then a wild bull rushed at her and tossed her 
high in the air. She fell to the ground, drawing her undergarment 
about her, because, as we read, she cared more for modesty than 
about pain. Her hair flowed loose about her shoulders, and she 
knotted it up, thinking it unfit for a martyr, at the hour of her 
triumph, to have her hair unbound as if she were in mourning. 
Then, taking Felicitas by the hand, she rose once more to her 
feet, and, beholding her friends, she cried out to them: “Stand fast 
in the faith.” At last the executioner came up and drew his sword. 
Perpetua stretched out her neck and received the mortal stroke. 
Picture the scene, my brethren, and if you have opportunity, read 
the book for yourselves. 

Perpetua was a true woman, full of tender anxiety about her 
child and of compassion for her brother in his sorrow. How great 

was her love for her father, and how bitterly she grieved at the 
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sight of his tears and the insults heaped upon him! Was there 
ever a better mother, a more loving daughter and sister? Perpetua 
was all this in spite of being a Christian, nay rather, because she 
was a Christian. No such woman can be found among the pagans. 
The faith and law of Christ never destroy what is good and noble 
and sacred in the human heart, but they perfect it, rendering it 


divine. Consider Perpetua’s courage; she was a weak, timid woman, . 


thrust into the awful darkness of a filthy prison. On the one hand 
were the strongest natural feelings, love of child and parents, and 
on the other the most terrible agony and death. There could not 
be a more painful struggle between inclination and duty, nor could 
a greater sacrifice be demanded of any one. When Coriolanus was 
besieging Rome, the priests came out to ask for mercy, then his own 
wife and children, but he was inflexible. Finally his old mother 
came to him, and he gave way; “Mother,” he cried, “thou hast 
saved Rome, but lost thy son.” Perpetua was stronger than Corio- 
lanus. Before her stood her aged father, with her infant son in 
his arms, weeping, sobbing, and imploring her to recant, and her 
heart must have been almost broken; yet she did not waver. She 
loved her father and her child above everything in the world, but 
she loved God infinitely more; and she could not be false to Him. 
She had heard the words: “He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me” (Matt., x, 37). She followed 
her Saviour’s example, and His grace, purchased with His precious 
Blood, gave her strength to make a sacrifice such as no natural 
courage would have enabled her to make. Is not Christianity able 
to effect marvels? 

The martyrs acknowledged frankly and plainly that they bore 
their sufferings for the sake of Christ, their Lord and God, and that 
their death was a testimony to the divine origin of Christianity. 
St. Ignatius, before his martyrdom, was asked why he called him- 
self Theophorus, the bearer of God, and he replied that it was 
because he bore within him Christ, who is God. When Polycarp 
was urged to renounce Christ, he turned his eyes to heaven, and 
said: “I have served Him for 86 years, and never has He done me 
any harm; how can I be disloyal to Him.” You have heard how 
Perpetua answered: “I cannot offer sacrifice; for I am a Christian.” 
Notice the words: I cannot. They mean: You may shut me up in 
a dark prison, you may shed my blood, my father may curse me, my 
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child may be torn from me, my heart may break; but I cannot 
offer sacrifice; Iam a Christian. Perpetua spoke thus to her father, 
to the Roman governor, and to the pagan rabble. After she had 
been tossed by the furious bull, after the sword had pierced her, her 
blood still proclaimed her a Christian. What a glorious testimony 
for Christ! 

The martyrs died for Christ, and He triumphed in them; to 
Him be the honor and glory! And what was the result of their 
victory? St. Augustine tells us that we ourselves are the result. 
Just as Christ died for us, so did the martyrs die; their blood was 
poured out on the earth, and from the furrows thus fertilized sprang 
up an abundant harvest of Christians. O let us ever rejoice and 
exult in them! If we acknowledge Christ to be our Lord and God, 
if He is our Teacher and Guide through life’s pilgrimage and will 
hereafter be our reward, if we, in short, are Christians at all, we 
owe it in a great degree to the martyrs and the testimony borne 
by them to Christ and His Church. The people of Jerusalem 
spread their garments in our Lord’s way, but the martyrs laid, as 
it were, their own bodies on the road to the heavenly Jerusalem, in 
order that their divine master might pass over them and enter 
His kingdom in triumph. “Let us,” says St. Augustine, “not fail to 
pluck at least some branches from the trees by the wayside; 1. ¢., 
to derive some benefit from the martyrs’ teaching and example, and 
to join their cry of Hosanna” (Sermo 280). 

My Brethren, we profess the same faith, and like St. Perpetua 
we can exclaim: “We are Christians.” But it is not enough to be 
baptized ; it behooves us also to stand firm in the faith, as St. Per- 
petua exhorted her friends to do. She and all the other holy 
martyrs urge us to stand firm in the faith, and their voices should 
not fall on deaf ears. The Catholic faith does not demand of us 
sacrifices such as those made by Perpetua and the other martyrs, who 
gave up everything and even life itself for it, but still we, too, must 
make our little sacrifices, and overcome our love of comfort, self- 
indulgence, indifference and human respect. It may be that even 
this will cost some of us dear, but what of that? We are Christians; 
we must stand firm in the faith. - Men and women, remember Per- 
petua, and do not let yourselves be put to shame by one so frail and 
timid as she was. The Christian faith, that inspired and strengthened 
her, will bestow on you also power and courage to profess your 
religion fearlessly and to live in accordance with its precepts. 
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ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


The new diocese of Brentwood is established in England 
(July 20, 1917). 

In order to protect the new Code of Canon Law against 
uncertain interpretations and frequent additions, the Holy 
Father by Motu Proprio of Sept. 15, 1917, instituted a 
Commission whose duty it will be to give authentic inter- 
pretation of its Canons. 1. This Commission will be com- 
posed of certain Cardinals, a Secretary and Consultors, 
appointed by the Pope. One of the Cardinals will preside. 
Assistance of particular Congregations may be asked on 
matters that pertain to them. 2. The Sacred Congrega- 
tions will not make new general decrees except in case of 
grave and universal necessity. Their ordinary duty will be 
to provide for the observance of the Canons and to issue 
Instructions explaining their meaning. 3. When a new 
general decree has been approved by the Pope, it will be 
formed into Canons by the Commission and inserted in the 
Code. The Commission will determine what law of the 
Code gives way to a new law. In order that the present 
numbering of the Canons be not changed, a new Canon 
that does not conflict with previous ones will be designated 
by the repeated numeral of the Canon that precedes it in 
the Code. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN MIXED MARRIAGES—MAYy 
OFFENDERS BE ADMITTED TO THE SACRAMENTS? 


Case.—Gaius, a rather wealthy Catholic, married Rose, a non- 
Catholic, about eleven years ago. The officiating priest, it seems, 
forgot to exact the prenuptial promises, nay, to be specific, he did 
not even mention the duty of Gaius and Rose to bring up their 
offspring in the Catholic faith. The couple have one child ten 
years old which is brought up a Methodist. 

The pastor, Marcellus, has frequently visited the family, remind- 
ing Gaius in particular of his duty as a Catholic in regard to his 
child. But all to no avail. The child continuously attends the 
Protestant services and Sunday-school. Finally after many fruit- 
less efforts Marcellus informed Gaius that he could no longer re- 
gard him as a Catholic in good standing and must refuse him the 
sacraments. Gaius insists, however, in receiving the sacraments, 
excusing his conduct towards his child by reason of the trouble 
that would ensue in the family in case he brought up his child as 
a Catholic. He disregards his pastor’s words and continues to 
approach the Holy Table. 

Gaius’ conduct is known publicly and is a source of scandal to 
the parish. Parishioners wonder and ask how he can still receive 
the sacraments. There is also in the parish a poor man who is 
guilty of the same negligence towards his child, but who under- 
stands his condition of soul and does not receive the sacraments. 
The parishioners seem to think that leniency towards the more 
wealthy Gaius in sordid partiality. 


Questions: 1. May public sinners be admitted to the sacraments? 


2. Is Marcellus justified in passing Gaius by when he publicly 
approaches the Communion rail? 


Solution: 1, Sinners are either public or occult. A public sinner 
is one who has been judiciously convicted of a crime through a 
verdict or through his own confession (evidentia juris), or whose 
guilt is either well known or so manifest that it can in no way be 
kept from public knowledge (evidentia facti). An occult sinner 
is one whose sin is not evident in either of these ways. 
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It is a general rule that the sacraments must be denied to occult 
sinners when they ask for them privately, 7. e., in the absence of 
persons unaware of their guilt, and to public sinners when they 
ask for them publicly, 7. ¢., in the presence of persons to whom their 
guilt is known. In these cases, since the sinner’s reputation will 
not suffer by a refusal of the sacraments, there is no reason why 
the sacraments should be given; on the contrary, due respect for 
the sacraments and regard for the edification of the faithful re- 
quire that the sacraments be denied. Pearls should not be cast 
before swine nor holy things be given to dogs. Hence he who 
administers the sacraments to the unworthy in the circumstances 
described, not only abuses his ministry, but becomes a partaker at 
least in the external sin of another. 


The Roman Ritual expressly directs that the above rule be ob- 
served in the administration of the Eucharist: “Occultos vero 
peccatores si occulte petant, et ncn eos emandatos agnoverit, re pellat. 
... Arcendi sunt publice indigni, quales sunt excommunicati, 
interdicti manifestique infames, ut meretrices, concubinarii, foene- 
ratores, magi, sortilegi, blasphemi, et alii ejus generis publici pecca- 


tores, nisi de eorum poenitentia constet, et publico scandalo prius 
satisfecerint.” . 


An exception to the above general rule is the Sacrament of 
Penance to which sinners, even the most notorious and criminal, 
may approach and where they should be absolved if their disposi- 
tions are found satisfactory. Indeed, when their conversion proves 
genuine and reparation is made for the public scandal, they may 
even be admitted to Holy Communion, as the Ritual says in the 
words just quoted. 


A second exception to the same general rule is the case when 
the sinner is at the point of death. Since the sacraments were 
made for man, it is better to risk the danger of irreverence to them 
rather than to deprive a sinner of a last chance of salvation. Hence 
if the unworthiness of the dying sinner is not certain, he should be 
absolved conditionally. Extreme Unction may be administered to 
him though he be unable to make his confession, even privately 
if he is an occult sinner, and even publicly if he is a public sinner. 
The Ritual prescribes, however, with regard to the administration 
of the Viaticum: “Cavendum in primis est ne ad indignos cum 
aliorum scandalo deferatur; quales sunt publici usurarii, concu- 
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binarit, notorie criminost . . . nisi sese prius sacra confessione pur- 
gaverint et publicae offensioni, prout de jure, satisfecerint.” 

2. According to the natural and the divine law parents are 
obliged to provide for the religious education of their children, 
The very end of Christian marriage is to bring up children in the 
true faith and in the service of God. The natural love which par- 
ents bear their offspring dictates that they seek for their children 
the same spiritual advantages which they desire for themselves, 
and hence that they train them “in the discipline and the correction 
of the Lord” (Eph. vi, 4). Nothing can free parents from this 
all-important duty and their neglect of it is a most grave sin. “If 
any man have not care of his own, and especially of those of his 
house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel” (1 
Tim., v, 8). Hence if children are placed under influences that 
are perversive of faith or morals, e. g., if they are sent to schools 
in which heresy or immorality is taught, the Catholic parents who 
cause or permit this are not well disposed and should not receive 
absolution until they amend. Now this is precisely what has hap- 
pened in the present case. Gaius is permitting his child to be 
brought up as a heretic and is thereby exposing the child to the 
immediate danger of eternal damnation. He is guilty of a very 
grave offense, and as his conduct is known to the whole parish 
and is the source of grave scandal, he must be considered a public 
sinner. The fact that no pre-nuptial promise was exacted from 
his wife (an omission that was a serious sin) does not free Gaius 
from the obligation imposed by the natural and divine law. Gaius 
is not forced to raise his child a Methodist. He permits this not 
because he foresees that greater spiritual evils would surely result 
from his refusal, but simply because he fears that family troubles 
will ensue if the child is reared a Catholic. In comparison with 
the grave injury to souls that is actually being caused this temporal 
evil is very slight. Even loss of life itself is slight when compared 
with spiritual ruin. Now if in spite of all this Fr. Marcellus per- 
mits Gaius to approach the sacraments, this will be considered 
an approbation of Gaius’ conduct and will be an occasion of 
spiritual ruin to many. From the principles explained above with 
regard to public sinners it appears, then, that the pastor has no right 
to tolerate this public scandal and that he is obliged to pass Gatus 
by if the latter persists in presenting himself at the Communion 
rail. 





